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ABSTRACT 



COMMUNICATIONS FOR SOCIAL MARKETING: 
A METHODOLOGY FOR DEVELOPING COMMUN I CATION APPEALS 
FOR FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS 

LABDHI PAT RAJ BHANDARI 

This study has developed and tested an appraoch and a methodology 
for identifying persuasive conraunication appeals that have the best 
chances of influencing people's attitudes and behavior in the area of 
social marketing, specifically, family planning. It can be used by 
social marketers for designing communication campaigns. 

Social psychologists and sociologists have emphasized that 
people's value systems and their perceptions of how these values are 
related to an object (behavior or person), have an important 
influence on their attitudes and behavior towards that object. In 
designing a family planning conraunication, the choice of its two most 
important elements — 'message appeal 1 and 'source'— requires an under- 
standing of the value system and perceived value-instrumentalities of 
the target population. Little research in family planning has been 
addressed to the problem of 'appeal' determination. 

A methodology for generating relevant information about the 

target population, for the purpose of designing cocanuni cations, should 

elicit their value systems, and perceived value-instrumentalities, in 

addition to measures of communication effects, media, demographic and 
< 

socio-economic variables. The Instruments used for ascertaining values 
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should Allow for unconstrained, 'value-free' responses. Hie methodology 
should have cross-cultural applicability, and should allow for the use of 
standard sanpling procedures. 

The methods used in commercial advertising field involve pre- 
selection of dimensions and/or objects on which responses are sought, 
thus, restricting observation to target population's views about our 
concerns rather than their concerns and values. The methodology tested 
in this study uses a relatively new method, called ECHO technique, for 
generating value hierarchies of target populations as well as perceived 
patterns of influences operating on their lives. The method combines 
the advantages of a survey method with those of a phenomenological 
approach. It preselects valence— good or bad— but allows for the dimen- 
sions or objects to be empirically generated. The value responses as 
well as sources of influence are classified into categories by indigen- 
ous classifiers. A measure of value-instrumentality that uses the values 
generated in the same interview has been developed and tested in this 
study. The fieldwork for the test was conducted in North India. 

The results confirm the postulated relationships among subsets 
of values and the criteria variables — practice of, attitude towards, 
intention to practice, and awareness of family planning. Similarly, 
strong and consistent relationships emerge between criteria variables 
and value-instrumentalities of family sire and family planning. Among 
the more important values of the sample concerm health, children's wel- 
fare and children turning out to be 'worthy', family harmony, community 
disputes and occupation. The users of family planning have a more 
positive outlook and perceive a greater control over events in their 
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lives than do nonusers. The values provide content for messages. 

A framework for developing communication strategies that segments 
target population on the basis of: usage, intention, and attitude, is used 
in the study. Among current users and those who intend to use in the 
future, favorable value- instrumentalities should be emphasized in coanu- 
nications, particularly those between family planning and good health* 
family harmony, children's welfare and the chances of their turning out 
to be worthy, progress on farm, and in occupation, etc. These appeals 
can also be used with nonusers who do not intend to practice in the future, 
however, favorable instrumentalities will have to be promoted as such 
perceptions are not widespread, and are sometimes unfavorable. Ctoearu- 
nications designed to counter widespread beliefs about anti-Cod nature 
and adverse effects of birth control methods, particularly sterilization, 
are needed. Communications promoting appreciation of reduced infant- and 
child-mortality and negative economic value of having many children are 
also recommended. 

The results indicate that influential people of a c om m un ity with 
whom the audience can identify, and religious leaders and holy men are 
more likely to be effective 'sources' of communication than urbanised 
change agents. Use of local dais— midwives— is recommended for promoting 
family planning acceptance. A product-mix that allows for more alternative 
methods — including the pill — is also recommended in view of the widespread 
anti-God and negative-health connotations of sterilization. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Problem Statement 

Social Marketing has been defined as the "design implementation 
and control of programs calculated to influence the acceptability of 
social ideas and involving considerations of product-planning, pricing, 
communication, distribution and marketing research" (Kotler, 1971) . The 
problem of developing communication appeals to influence attitudes and 
behavior has not received much attention in the area of social marketing. 
The present study is concerned with the investigation of this problem, 
and with the development of a methodology for selecting communication 
appeals in the social marketing field, particularly family planning. 

Back round i The Weed 

Studies in family planning communications have not seriously 
investigated the problem of "appeal" or "message" determination (Bhan- 
dari, 1973i Schramm. 1971, Rao, 1974: Pareck & Rao, 1974). The only 
studies concerned with appeals have been pretests of communications 
or their executions incorporating predetermined alternative messages 
(Farley & Harvey, 1972, Lieberman, 1973). Such studies can result in 
potentially useful communication appeals only under conditions where 
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* great deal is Known about the motives and value system of target 
populations. In such instances the alternative messages that are tested 
are themselves chosen after the relevant motives and values have been 
ascertained systematically. This, however, is not true in most cases. 
This problem is more acute when methods (of appeal selection) developed 
in one culture are applied in another culture. 

Communication-Persuasion field has had a rich tradition of 
research among behavioral scientists as well as marketing and adver- 
tising researchers (see McGuire. 1973 and Holbrook. 1974 for reviews 
of communication-persuasion research and advertising research respec- 
tively). McGuire has analysed research under the five aspects of 
verbal communications: namely, source, message, channel, receiver, 
and destination (McGuire, 1973). It is the message variables in persua- 
sive communications that we are most concerned with in this study. 
Several aspects of content as well as structural variables of messages 
have been studied. Content variables relate to appeals and style of 
delivery, structural variables, on the other hand, concern organization 
of the content and inclusions and omissions, e.g., opposition arguments, 
conclusions, and repititions of the message (McGuire, 1973) . Table 1 
summarizes the aspects of message variables that have been researched. 
Research on type of appeal made in persuasive messages has been primarily 
concerned with the question of threat and fear arousal. The work done 
on structural variables and stylistic content variables, while some of 
it is inconclusive, provides some guidelines for message design. The 
question of what specific appeals. goals. should persuasive communication 
be based on has received only limited attention (McGuire, 1973i p. 233) . 
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TABLE 1 



ASPECTS OF MESSAGE VARIABLES 



Category of 








Message Variables 


Sub-cateoor i c k 




Soocif ic Kactors 

fcj^^v -wat a> aw c ov» wa. •> 


Content variables 


Stvlistic variables 




Sneakina skills 






1. 


Faulty grammar, poor 








organization, pauses 






2. 


Dynamic vs. subdued 


- 






delivery style 






3. 


Metaphorical vs. 




■ 




Literal Expression 


- 


Appeals 


1. 


Fear Appeals 


• 




2. 


Rational vs. Emotional 




• 


3. 


Goal-instrumental 


Structural variables 


Inclusions and 


1. 


Treatment of opposition 




Omissions 




arguments 






2. 


Implicit vs. Explicit 








conclusions 






3. 


Repetition of persuasive 








message 




Organisation of 


1. 


Ordering content for 




Message Content 




desirability 






2. 


Primacy- Recency 



Based on McCuire, William, "Persuasion, Resistance and Attitude Change" in 
Handbook of Communication , Pool et al.. eds. (Chicago i Rand McNally, 1973), 
pp. 233-7. 
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The formulation of functional theorists that a person's attitude toward 
an object is a composite of his perception of how the object facilitates 
attainment of various goals and how highly he evaluates those goals, is 
highly relevant to the question of appeals to be used in message content. 
This formulation has generated much interest and resulted in formulation 
and testing of models of attitude structure both in behavioral science 
and marketing. However, the question of identification of the goals 
(motives, values) and their use in communication appeals has been largely 
ignored. It is this question which is the primary concern of the present 
study. 

The formulation, (1) that an individual's behavior is influenced 
by his attitude towards the relevant object, and (2) that his attitude 
as well as behavior are influenced by his values (motives or goals) , and 
his perception of instrumental relationships between the object and the 
values, has its theoretical and philosophical basis in the field theo- 
retic concepts of Kurt Lewin (Deutsch, 1968) . cognitive consistency 
theorists further hold that an individual strives to maintain a state of 
perceived consistency among his beliefs, attitudes, values and behavior. 
Any discrepency among the cognitive and behavioral system variables is 
psychologically painful and an individual strives to reduce it (Heider, 
1958, Osgood £ Tannenbaum, 1955; Festinger, 1957; McGuire. 1960). Rokeach 
has recently provided a systematic and detailed statement of cognitive- 
system variables, and has emphasized the central role that an individual's 
value system plays in it (Rokeach, 1973) . There is evidence that attitude 
and behavior can be altered by modifying an individual's value system or 
hia perceived instrumental relationships between attitude-object and 
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values (Katr, 1960; Carlson, 1956; Ttokeach, 1973). Thus, if an individ- 
ual's values and perceived value -instrumentalities have such an important 
influence on his attitudes and behavior, persuasive-communication appeals 
must reflect the values of the individual if they are to be effective in . 
influencing his attitudes and behavior. An appeal that is based on a 
■ore centrally held value and on its positive instrumentality with an 
object is sore likely to result in a favorable attitude towards that 
object than an appeal based on a less centrally held value. It is, there- 
fore, important to identify and understand the value system of a target 
population in order to attempt attitude and behavior modification. Since 
values and perceived value-instrumentalities differ across cultures and 
even subcultures, these must be uniquely determined for each homogenous 
group of people. While no broad guidelines, as in the case of message- 
structure variables, can, therefore, be expected, a methodology that 
sytematically generates a target population's value-hierarchies, their 
perceived value-instrumentalities of object or behavior in question, as 
well as their attitudes toward the object and other relevant information, 
would be a useful contribution to this applied field of social marketing. 
This study attempts to develop and -test such a methodology of generating 
information useful for selecting communication appeals. 

Expected Contribution of the Research 

The present study belongs to the category of applied research. 
It examines and interprets theoretical formulations in the behavioral 
sciences, specifically social pyschology, from the problem-orientation 
of selecting communication-appeals for a social marketing program; and 
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develops a vehicle (methodology) for application of knowledge from 
behavioral science to help promote socially desirable programs (like 
family planning). It also presents a segmentation framework for formula- 
ting communication strategies. The most important customer of this 
research is the social marketer, the manager of social marketing pro- 
grams. The output of this research— an approach and methodology for 
designing communication appeals— should, therefore, not only be useful 
to him, but it should also be feasible for him to use it within the con- 
straints under which program managers generally operate. 

This research is relevant to at least two other important issues. 
First, it examines relationships among the entire hierarchy of cognitive 
system variables— values, perceived value-instrumentalities, attitude — 
cognitive, affective and co native (intention) —and behavior. To our 
knowledge values and value-instrumentalities have not been included 
before in an examination of cognitive system relationships. Second, 
methodologies for measurement of values, and value instrumentalities 
are only recently beginning to emerge; this research contributes towards 
development of such a methodology. Other contributions of the research 
Include (i) substantive communication appeals for promoting family 
planning among an Indian sub-culture, and (ii) an approach to understanding 
value-orientation and sources of attitude towards products among consumers, 
with potential application in the commercial marketing field for value- 
segmentation and product-positioning. 
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CHAPTER II 

DEVELOPING COMMUNICATION APPEALS: THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

In the introductory chapter a brief mention was made of the per- 
vasive influence of values on attitudes and behavior. The need to 
understand the value system and perceived value-instrumentalities (of 
attitude-objects) of a target population for influencing the attitudes 
and behavior of its members was also emphasized. This chapter considers 
the theoretical foundations of the hierarchy of behavioral and cognitive 
system variables with the objective of providing support for the approach 
taken in this study. Specifically, theoretical basis is provided for 
using: (i) values and value-instrumentalities as sources for selecting 
appeals for persuasive communications, (ii) cognitive-consistency approach 
as the basis for message-strategy, and (iii) a segmentation framework 
based on behavior, intention and attitude as segmenting variables for 
appeal strategy. A brief review of systematic positions In communication 
theory Is presented first. 

Models of Communication: A Brief Review 

There Is an Impressive body of literature concerning commun- 
ication theories and research, inside and outside of marketing. While 
different traditions have focused on different aspects of communications, 
almost all emphasize. In varying degrees, both the "process* and the 
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-effects- of communi cat ions. We shall briefly review some of the impor- 
tant formulations of communication theories. 

CU The hierarchy of effects model, as conceptualized by Lavidge 
and Steiner (1961), is essentially a process model that assumes a chain 
of cognitive (awareness, knowledge), affective (liking, preference), and 
conative (conviction, purchase) stages through which the receiver (of 
communication) passes. This focus on process is shared, as can be seen 
in Table 2, by most other models of communication, and has permeated much 
of the communication and advertising research. While this hierarchic- 
model provides an attractive and useful framework, it is not to be viewed 
as a one way flow of progression from message reception to behavior. As 
has been pointed out by Palda (1966), these stages need not be undircctional , 
and are not always either necessary or sufficient for subsequent stages. 

(2) Innovation adoption models, developed in the field of rural 
sociology, view the adopter as moving through a series of stages—awareness, 
interest, evaluation, trial and adoption (Rogers, 1962). These models 
recognize that different kinds of communications like impersonal (mass- 
communication) and personal (interpersonal) vary in the importance of their 
roles at different stages of adoption hierarchy (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971). 
At micro-level the final stage in the communication effects hierarchy is 
adoption, at macro-level it is diffusion. These approaches recognize the 
effects of social and psychological mediating variables (Rogers, 1962, 
Amdt, 1967). 

(3) McGuire's communication-persuasion process framework ana- 
lyses " communication (independent-variable side of the attitude-change 
process) into five classes of components, and being persuaded (the depen- 
dent variable side of the process) into six behavioral steps" (McGuire, 
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TABLE 2 



MODELS OF CONMUm CATION 



Models 


Cognitive 
Stage 


Affective 

Sta<jC 


Conative 
Stage 


"AIDA" Model 
Strong (1925) 


Attention 


Interest 
Desire 


Action 


"Hierarchy of Effects" Model 
Laridge & Steiner (1961) 


Awareness 
Knowledge 


Liking 


Conviction 


"Innovation Adoption" Model 
Rogers (1962) 


Awareness 


Interest 
Evaluation 


Trial 
Adoption 


"Communication-Persuasion 
Process" 
McGuire (1973) 


Attention 


Yielding 
Retention 


Overt 
Behavior 


"Theory of Buyer Behavior" 
Howard & Sheth (1969) 


Attention 
Comprehension 


Attitude 


Intention 
Purchase 
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1973, p. 219). The five componcrrts of 
who says what to whom, via what medium, and with what effect, are: source, 
message, channel, receiver and destination. The six successive behavioral 
steps are: "Being presented with the communication (presentation), attend- 
ing to it (attention), comprehending its content (comprehension), yielding 
to it (yielding), retaining this new position (retention), and acting on 
the basis of it (overt behavior)- (McCuire, 1973, p. 221). The resultant- 
matrix of the components and the behavioral steps provides a very useful 
framework for evaluating the efficacy of a communication campaign, as 
well as for designing persuasive communications. 

(4) The Howard-Sheth theory of buyer behavior, (Howard-She th, 
1969) includes search, attention, comprehension, attitude and intention 
as part of the buyer behavior process. More recently, Howard t Hulbert 
(1973) have presented a more information-processing-oriented approach 
that includes processes of short and long term memory. 

In addition to the above-mentioned systematic treatments, indi- 
vidual variables like attention, perception, memory, or attitude have 
been studied by psychologists. The original cognitive-af fective-conative 
paradigm, the precursor of the hierarchy of effects and other models was 
provided by models in psychology (Brown, 1965, Krech. Crutchfield and Bal- 
lachy, 1962). Mass communication researchers have also renounced the 
"hyperdermic effect," "one step flow" model in favor of "two step flow" 
(Katx and Lazarsfeld, 1955), and "multi-step flow" (Rogers and Shoemaker, 
1971) models which recognize social factors like word-of -mouth, and 
psychological factors like selective attention, perception, and retention 
that mediate between exposure to a communication and its effects. 
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The preceding review clearly suggests that design of commun- 
ication campaigns should take into account the process variables commonly 
conceptualised as cognitive, affective and conative stages. These pro- 
cess variables can serve as critieria or objectives for communication 
messages. At macro-level these process variables can serve as criteria 
for segmenting a target-audience and designing appropriate communication 
campaigns for each of the segments. We deal with this segmentation 
approach in the next section. 



Segmentation Approach 



Communication theory and research suggest hierarchical process 

models as frameworks for formulating communication strategy. It seems 

useful to identify the stage (in this hierarchy) at which one's target 

population is. segment it on that basis and design messages and employ 

media accordingly. Theoretical support for segmentation by level of 

audience awareness and interest also comes form Cartwright's analysis 

of the influence process (Cartwright. 1949) . According to Cartwright: 

What happens pyschologically when someone attempts to 
influence the behavior of another person? The answer, 
in broad outline, may be described as follows: To in- 
fluence behavior, a chain of processes must be initiated 
within the person. These processes are complex and inter- 
related, but in broad terms they may be character ired as 
(i) creating a particular cognitive structure, (ii) cre- 
ating a particular behavioral (action) structure. In 
other words, behavior is determined by the beliefs, opin- 
ions, and "facts" a person possesses; by the needs, goals, 
and values he has; and by the momentary control held over 
his behavior by given features of his cognitive and mo- 
tivational structure. To influence behavior "from the 
outside" requires the ability to influence these deter- 
minants in a particular way. 

Most models of communication process recognise these stages. He have. 
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therefore, used variables that reflect these stages as the criteria 
variables for segmenting the target population for formulating com- 
munication objectives and strategies. A schematic representation of 
the approach is given in Figure I. 

While there is considerable theoretical support in the models 
of communication for this segmentation approach, it should be borne 
in mind that sometimes some stages may be skipped or that reverse 
effects — behavior affecting attitude — may exist. These, however, do not 
reduce the usefulness of the hierarchical approach (O'Brien, 1971), 
for the task of designing messages for influencing behavior, inter- 
vening stages must be taken into account. From a pragmatic viewpoint, 
such a segmentation approach is highly attractive and the wide popu- 
larity of hierarchical approach for setting communication objectives 
and designing strategies confirms its pragmatic appeal (MSI, 1968? 
Cooke, 1966). Marschner (1971) goes so far as to treat a company's use 
of chain of communication effects as prescribed by DAGMAR (Colley, 1961) 
to evaluate its advertising, as an index of its potential for success. 
He supports his contention with high correlations across nine oil com- 
panies between the extent to which each used DAGMAR and three financial 
indices of its success. 

Values and Value-Instrumental it i»s as Sources for 
Communication Appeals 

It was pointed out in the introductory chapter that the problem 
of determining the nature of appeals for communication-message-content 
has not been investigated systematically, with the exception of fear 
appeals. One possible reason for this lack of interest could be that 

• 
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appeals for message-content depend cm the nature of the issue or pro- 
duct about which communication is being designed. Thus, being situa- 
tion-specific, a large variety of appeals are employed and they do not 
lend themselves to a systematic investigation. However, to be successful 
in Influencing the attitude and behavior of an audience, the importance 
of showing a positive connection between the object or behavior being 
promoted in the communication and the audience's "goals," "needs," "motives," 
or "values," has long been recognized (Cartwright, 1949; Katz, 1960; 
Rosenberg, I960)' An individual's "goals," "needs." "motives." or "values" 
and his perception of the relationship between these and an object (or 

- 

behavior) would thus appear to be instrumental in determining his attitude 
toward that object, although their importance has been recognized 
by researchers in behavioral sciences and in marketing, these values 
and their perceived instrumentalities have rarely been studied and in- 
vestigated as sources of attitude structure. 1 The only attempts in 
this general area have concentrated on identifying motives and needs 
through projective techniques, group discussions etc., and generating . 
items for attitude scales. 

In this study, where our concern is with the development of a 
systematic approach and a methodology for generating and selecting 
potentially effective communication appeals, we explicitly recognize 
the central role of values and perceived value-instrumentalities in 
determining the attitudes and behavior of our target-population. We, 
thus, reach back into the cognitive system of target population for 

*• A notable exception is Carlson's study of value-instrument- 
alities and attitude change (Carlson, 1956). 
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sources of at t i ra rft p and behavior. This view of cognitive system is 
shown in Figure 2. 

rigure 2 
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We have chosen "values" rather than "needs" or "native," and 
we have posited relationships between values and attitudes, and, values 
and behavior. In the following section we provide the theoretical and 
empirical support for this formulation. 

The Nature of Valu es and Val ue Systctis 

the concept of value (as a criterion a person has and uses 
for making evaluation) has been employed by many in the social sciences 
(Allport. Vernon, and Lindzey, I960: Kluckhohn, 1951; Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck, 1961; Has low. 1959. 1964; Charles Morris, 1956; Brewster 
Smith, 1969; Robin Williams, 1968; Woodruff and Di Vesta, 1948); however. 
Rokeach has provided the most thorough and systematic formulation of the 
nature of human values to date. Rokeach defines value as an "enduring 

section is based on Rokeach *s formulation in Chapter 1 oft 
Rokeack. Hilton., The Nature of Hunan Values , New York; 1974. 
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belief that: ■ specific «ode of conduct or end-state of existence is 
personally or socially preferable to an opposite or converse mode of 
conduct or end-state of existence." A value system, according to 
Rokeach. is "an enduring organisation of beliefs concerning preferable 
■odes of conduct or end-states of existence along a continuum of 
realtive importance." The enduring quality-stability of values 
arises from the absolute learning of values in isolation from other 
values. At the same time, however, there is a relative quality of 
values. When one value is salient It is regarded as absolute, without 
remembering others. But when one value is activated along with others 
in any situation, the relative importance of these competing values 
influences the (behavioral) outcome. A value is a prescriptive belief, 
-a belief .upon which a man acts by preference" (Allport, 1961, p. 454). 

Terminal and instrumental values ; Rokeach defines beliefs 
concerning desirable end-states of existence as "terminal values" 
and those concerning desirable modes of conduct as "instrumental 
values." This distinction is between means -and ends-values. Ter- 
minal values— end -states of existence— can be personal (self -centered) 
or social C interpersonal) . People may vary in the relative importance 
they place on personal versus social values, and their attitudes and 
behavior may also differ on the basis of their priority-structure of 
these two types of terminal values. Similarly, instrumental values- 
modes of conduct— are of two types: moral values and competence values. 
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The number of values humans possess is assumed to be small. Rokeach 
suggests that there are perhaps a dozen and a half terminal values and 
several tines that number instrumental values — five or six dozen. The 
idea that there are only a certain number of end-states of existence 
and many more, but limited, number of modes of behavior instrumental to 
their attainment, is intuitively appeal ing. 

Functions of Values ; Values and value systems are seen as serving 
essentially two kinds of functions. First, values serve as standards 
that guide daily activities, and value systems, as learned organization 
of principles and rules, help choose between alternatives, resolve con- 
flicts, and make decisions. Thus, values predispose us to prefer posi- 
tions and ideologies, guide our presentation of self to others, evaluate 
own and others' actions, make comparisons, influence others, and finally, 
enable us to rationalize our beliefs, attitudes and actions that would 
otherwise be personally and socially unacceptable, and help maintain 
and enhance our self esteem. Second, values give expression to human 
needs. These are motivational functions of values. Values are motivat- 
ing not only because terminal values represent the desired end-goals to 
strive for, and instrumental values represent idealized modes of conduct 
for attainment of such goals; but also because they maintain and enhance 
the master sentiment of self regard. This is done by (i) helping a person 
adjust to his society (adjustive function), (ii) defending his ego 
against threat (ego-defensive function), and (iii) testing reality 
(knowledge function) . These are similar to the functions of attitude in 
the formulations of attitudes presented by Katz (1960) and Smith, Bruner 
and White (1956) . 
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Values. Needs, and Motive s; "Values,- "needs," and "motives" 
have been regarded as equivalent by some writers in psychology. Ma slow, 
in his hierarchy-of-needs formulation, considers self actualization both 
as a need and as a higher-order value (1959. 1964). Howard and Sheth use 
•needs," "motives." and "goals" interchangeably and do not make any mention 
of "values" (1969). Rokeach. however, distinguishes between values and 
needs. According to him. if values and needs are equivalent, infra- 
humans should also be said to possess values, to the extent that they 
possess needs. This view, however, is not accepted, as demonstrated by 
the concern for values in studies of human behavior and lack of concern 
for values in studies of animal behavior. Rokeach postulates that man is 
the only animal who can be said to possess values. These values can be 
seen as the cognitive representation of individual needs as well as 
societal and institutional demands. 

Personality traits have long been studied to describe and classify 
human beings and to explain and predict behavior (Allport. 1961). Howard 
and Sheth consider personality traits as providing content to motives 
(1969). The advantage, according to Rokeach, of thinking about a person 
as a system of values rather than as a cluster of traits is that it 
enables a dynamic view of him. undergoing change as a result of changes 
in social conditions. 

Values and Attitudes 

Attitudes have been widely studied both in marketing as well as 
in social psychology, whereas values have received relatively little 
attention. In fact, there is only one study in marketing concerned with 
values i Roman (1970) investigated values and product concept preferences 
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(frank. Massy, and Wind, 1972). This greater emphasis on attitudes, 
according to Rokeach, seems to have been due to faster development of 
measurement methods and perhaps because of lack of clarity in concep- 
tual differences between attitudes and values, and not due to any strong 
belief that attitudes are aore important determinants of behavior than 
values. Some have seen values to be similar to (Campbell, 1963) or 
special cases of (Newcomb, Turner, and Converse, 1965) attitudes. The 
basic difference between attitude and value is that while an attitude 
is an organization of beliefs around a specific object, situation or 
behavior. a value is a single belief of a very specific kind (Rokeach, 1973). 
Values transcend objects, situation or behavior, where as an attitude 
is focused at some specific object, situation or behavior. Thus, while 
number of values is limited to the number of learned beliefs a person 
has about desirable end-states of existence and modes of conduct, at- 
titudes may number in the thousands depending on the number of objects, 
situations and behavior patterns a person has encountered. A value is a 
standard and favorable or unfavorable evaluations of attitude-objects 
may be based on a relatively small number of values serving as standards. 
Moreover, values occupy a more central position than attitudes in one's 
cognitive system, and are determinants of attitudes as well as of be- 
havior. This central role of values has been noted by manyi Allport 
(1961) recognized that "attitudes themselves depend on pre-existing 
social values," and Watson (1966) stated: "attitudes express values. - 
Value is a more dynamic concept with a more immediate link to motiva- 
7 

Rokeach has since reported data on value systems of car and 
detergent consumers. 
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tion. Finally, substantive content of a* value nay relate directly to 

•djustive, ego-defensive, knowledge or self-actualizing functions 
whereas the content of attitude is related to these functions only 
inferentially. 

Relationship between values and attitudes ; The functional 
relations between values and attitude have, at their core, the con- 
cept of perceived instrumentality (Peak, 1955, Carlson. 1956, Rosen- 
berg, 1960). An attitude object is perceived to be instrumental 
to the attainment of one or more values, a change in an attitude 
object's perceived instrumentality for one or more values should result 
in a change in attitude, and strength of attitude and resistance to 
Change would depend on the relative importance of values with which an 
object is perceived to be instrumental ly related. Thus, a subset of 
values relevant to a given attitude object (behavior or situation) is 
activated to determine attitude and behavior about that object. This sub- 
set of values may vary from one object to another, and from one group of 
people to another for the same object. A favorable attitude toward*, con- 
traception, for example, may serve the value of 'comfortable life' in 
one person and 'children's welfare in another. An unfavorable attitude 
towards contraception may serve the value of 'religiosity* and. at the 
same time, a favorable attitude towards small family may serve the value 
of 'economic well-being' for the same person. Although the social sciences 
have not reached a stage of develofe»ent which permits predicting all the 
values that night underlie attitude towards a given object, certain 
kinds of values can be expected to be related to certain kinds of attitudes 
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and behaviors, specially if they belong to the sane social-institutional 
doeiain. 

Rokeach has presented data which show some subsets or clusters 
of values to be significantly associated with a wide variety of atti- 
tudes concerning civil rights, black militancy, Vietnam, communism, 
■tudent-protest, religion, church activism and, car and detergent 
brands (Rokeach, 1973). Functional relations between values and atti- 
tudes toward violence among American men have been found by Blumenthal, 
Kahn, Andrews, and Head (1972). Kats found that in the long run, atti- 
tudes can be changed by manipulating the underlying motivation (value) 
that is served by the attitude (1960). Rokeach *s own experiments on 
long-term value and attitude change indicate that value change preceded 
attitude change and that a pattern of change towards value-attitude 
consistency was noticeable (1973). Carlson's study showed that attitude 
change could be effected by altering the perceived instrumentality be- 
tween an attitude object and values it serves, and that such an approach 
was more effective in bringing about attitude change than one that attempts 
change in values themselves (1956). 

Values and Behavior 

Our interest in values and attitudes, both intervening variables, 
la because of their relationship with behavior. It was earlier suggested 
that terminal and instrumental values are standards that guide action as 
well as attitudes. This knowledge of a person's values should enable pre- 
diction of his behavior. However, the relationship between values and 
behavior, as well as between attitudes and behavior, is more complex. 
Behavior is a function of cognitive interaction between attitude activated 
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by an object and attitudes activated by the situation within which the 
object is encountered. Both these kinds of attitudes are functionally 
related to a subset of values that are activated by the attitude object 
on the one hand, and the situation on the other. Rokeach has reported 
data that show significant relationships between different subsets of 
values and a wide range of behaviors (1973). Moreover, long term be- 
havioral effects of value changes which support the value- behavior re- 
lationship have also been reported by Rokeach (1973). 

Much has been written about relationship between attitude and 
behavior and between attitude change and behavior change. While atti- 
tude-behavior relationships are controversial, there is growing evidence 
that attitude mediated by intention and situational variables is strong- 
ly related with behavior (Sheth, 1970, reported in Engel, Kollat, and 
Blackwell, 1973). There is considerable theoretical support for 
tude behavior relationship and empirical evidence for it, though not 
unequivocal, is sufficiently supportive (Day, 1972 j Engel, Kollat, and 
Blackwell, 1973). 

We have devoted the foregoing section to values and their re- 
lationship with other variables in the cognitive system. We have not 
dealt with other variables like 'intention' and 'awareness' and their 
relationships, although they have an important role in the cognitive 
system as we view it. The tri-component approach of 'attitude' - cog- 
nitive, affective, and conative (intention, behavior) on the one hand 
and process models of communication mentioned earlier provide a strong 
theoretical foundation for these. We have, purposely, concentrated on 
those variables - values and value-instrumentalities - which represent 
a departure from formulations that have been previously employed and 
tested. 
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This is not to say that attempts have not been nade in the past to reach 
beyond attitudes to more central, higher-order variables. Indeed the role 
of 'Botives' and 'needs' has been recognized for at least as long as that 
of 'attitudes'. However, the problems of measurement and conceptual clari- 
fication of motives and needs on the one hand, and failure of 'motivation 
research* in marketing to provide systematic and reliable insights on 
the other have perhaps been responsible for lack of attention paid to 
these more central variables. Values, as cognitive transformations and 
representations of need, seem to be potentially useful variables that 
reach back into cognitive system for understanding sources of attitudes 
and behavior patterns. 

Process of Change 

Our discussion of the cognitive system has implicitly assumed 
that an understanding of its different variables is somehow useful not 
only in understanding behavior and attitudes but also in forming and modi- 
fying them - our primary interest in this applied field of social 
marketing. We make this assumption explicit in this section as we turn 
our attention to the processes underlying cognitive and behavioral 
changes. We briefly present our strategy for the change process and then 
provide theoretical support for the same. 

Our strategy for intervention calls for highlighting inconsistency 
in the cognitive system of target population, either by creating inconsis- 
tency, or making salient any inconsistency that may already exist. Thus, 
inconsistency between attitude (favorable) and behavior (non-practice of 
contraception), between attitude and intention, between values and beha- 
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vior. value instrumentalities and attitude- behavior etc. can be highlight- 
ed using the information about the target population's cognitive system. 
Inconsistency can also be created by using a source towards who* the re- 
ceiver has favorable attitude, to advocate a position discrepant from that 
of the receiver (Kelman, 1961). 

Such data-based intervention derives its rationale frosi cognitive 
consistency approach. The underlying reasoning is that human beings strive 
for consistency within their cognitive system and, between their cognitive 
system and overt behavior, and that any inconsistency is a motivating 
force that results in modification of their behavior and/or cognitive sys- 
tert variables to restore consistency. For example, a communication that 
highlights positive instrumental relation between contraception and the 
value of * family security* is likely to cause psychological tension among 
those who hold this value but have unfavorable attitude toward contracep- 
tion. This tension, caused by the inconsistency between a value and atti- 
tude, should result in a modification in the individual's cognitive system, 
usually change in attitude rather than value which is more centrally held. 
And the favorable attitude, in due course, could motivate desired behavior 
practice of contraception. 

Consistency theories ; What has been mentioned above is the basic 
tenent of cognitive consistency theories, of which there are three major 
formulations. These are (1) Haider's balance theory (1958), (2) Osgood 
and Tanncbaum's congruity theory (1955), and (3) Festinger's disonance 
theory (1957). They find their theoretical basis in the field theoretic 
concepts of Kurt Lewin. The balance theory is concerned with the state 
of imbalance and seeking of balanced relations among cognitions, con- 
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gruity theory is concerned with incongruity and striving for consistency 
anwng attitudes, and dissonance theory is concerned with dissonant cog- 
nitions and reduction of dissonance. While dissonance theory is the most 
flexible and has generated the most empirical research, they all share 
the sane fundamental assumption that there is a tendency towards consis- 
tency. 

functional approach ; Support can also be derived from the func- 
tional approaches of Katz {I960), Smith, Bruner. and White (1958), and 
the related formulation of Kelman (1961). These functional approaches 
to attitudes are concerned with the motivational underpinnings of atti- 
tudes. According to them, the same attitude may be held by different 
people for different reasons (motivational bases), and therefore tech- 
niques for changing their attitudes should also be different. This sup- 
ports our approach of using the relevant values and value -instrumentali- 
ties of different subgroups as sources for communication appeals. The 
utilization, knowledge, and value expressive functions of attitudes as 
posited by Katz (1960) are the manifestations of values into attitudes 
and underscore the need for consistency between values and attitudes. 
Kelman 's approach is somewhat different in that he recognizes three 
different processes of social influence: (i) compliance, (ii) identifi- 
cation, and (iii) internalization. While all three require consistency 
within cognitive system (including attitude toward source), the last one 
- internalization - explicitly recognizes the role of consistency between 
value system and attitudes in bringing about modification in cognitive 
systems and behavior (1961). 

Behavioristlc approaches do not recognize cognitive system varia- 
bles as intervening influences on behavior and thus cannot be cited to 
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Summary of Approach 

Me have presented, in this chapter, theoretical bases for a value- 
oriented approach of cognitive consistency for selecting communication 
appeals. We have also presented a segmentation framework for determining 
appropriate communication strategies. We now summarize these by presenting 
a framework for communication Intervention. The framework is designed to 
take care of different situations depending on the state of target popu- 
lation's cognitive system variables. Table 3 illustrates four such situ- 
ations and indicates the communication objectives for each depending on 
the level at which intervention is required in the hierarchy of cognitive 
system variables. These are briefly discussed below. 

TABLE 3 

FRAMEWORK FOR COMMUNICATION INTERVENTION 

Situations 
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• 4 
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♦ 
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♦ 




Awareness 
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Key t ♦ Positive, - Negative, ? Not known 
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(U Si twit ion one involves a target population segment that 
practices family planning. In this case a colonic at ion strategy aimed 
at reinforcing behavior and using relevant values and instrumentalies 
is needed to reduce any dissonance and strengthen consistency in the cog- 
nitive system. 

(2) The second situation depicts non-practitioners of family plan- 
ning who nevertheless have positive (favorable) intention, attitude and 
awareness, and share values and instrumentalities consistent with family 
limitation. This calls for an examination of inhibitors - reasons-for not 
practising family planning » it is possible that some of these people 

who intend to use a terminal method are awaiting completion of their des- 
ired family size, a strategy aimed at reinforcing their intention and 
favorable attitude by emphasizing their values and instrumentalities, and 
providing information about methods and services to facilitate a swift 
and smooth culmination of positive intentions into practice is appropri- 
ate here. A small family size ideal may also need to be emphasized. 

(3) In the third situation the target segment although have a 
favorable attitude towards family planning, they neither practice it nor 
intend to practice it in the future. Their values and value-instrumentali- 
ties may or may not be positively related to family planning. The situ- 
ation requires a change in the conative attitude - intention for moving 
the segment towards practice, and an examination of the segment's values 
and value instrumentalities, along with that of inhibitors, should pro- 
vide an Insight into the source of negative intention. If the cognitive 
system is consistent with family planning, inconsistency between that 

and negative Intention should be highlighted, while dealing with specific 
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inhibitors that may be responsible for negative intention. 

(h) The fourth situation represents the most difficult and chal- 
lenging task. This may represent a situation vith values that are in- 
consistent with family planning, or values that need not be inconsistent 
but are perceived as having negative instrumental relationship. Another 
situation that this may represent involves consistent values and positive 
instrumentalities but negative attitudes. 

The situation involving consistent values and positive instru- 
mentalities but negative attitude calls for highlighting cognitive in- 
consistency by making the positive instrumentalities salient. The situ- 
ation with negative instrumentalities requires an attack on the percep- 
tions of value-instrumentalities - these would have to be altered by 
promoting positive instrumentalities using attractive. credible and po- 
tentially effective sources. Finally, negative values, i.e. inconsistent 
with family planning. require modification in value system by highlighting 
internal inconsistency of value system. This is the most difficult situ- 
ation and would require a long time to accomplish success (Katz. I960* 
Rokeach, 1973). Tor pragmatic reasons, an investment in a communication 
program for such a task may not be useful. Instead, a more generalized 
effort, not specifically related to family planning, may be mounted to 
influence values. Family planning communication appeals are more likely 
to be effective if they are based on existing value systems, rather than 
by attacking or altering them. For all the above mentioned situations, 
appeals drawn from the relevant segment's values and value-instrumentali- 
ties are likely to be potentially effective. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE METHODOLOGY 

Requirements of A Methodology 

Our task, in this research, is to develop and test a methodology 
for applying the approach discussed in the previous chapter for select- 
ing potentially effective communication appeals. Our concern here is 
with a methodology for data-collection. 

Such a methodology should be capable of providing a description 
of the relevant cognitive-system, behavioral, and socio-demographic 
variables of the target population, specifically, it should: 

(1) obtain measures of communication process variables- awareness, 
attitude, intention, and behavior, for identifying segments and formula- 
ting strategies! . 

(2) elicit the value systems of target populations} 

(3) ascertain the target population's perceptions of instrumental- 
relations between their values and the attituoe object or behavior to be 
promoted, e.g. family planning; 

(4) determine the pattern of influences on their values and be- 
havior i and 

(5) provide a description of demographic and socio-economic status 
of target populations, as well as that of their media habits. 
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In addition, it should meet the following requirements: 

(1) It should have cross-cultural applicability. It should be 
capable of obtaining all the measures mentioned above, including values, 
in cultures or subcultures totally unfamiliar to the communications 
expert. 

(2) The instruments used should produce •value-free* or uncon- 
strained responses. Conventional attitude measures, for example, place 
constraints on responses by pre-selecting objects and/or dimensions on 
which evaluation is desired. 

(3) The methodology should be free of possible biased influences, 
particularly those of the researcher. The techniques of unstructured 
•group discussion' and 'depth interviews' are, for example, susceptible 
to strong biased influences at the data collection and interpretation 
stages. 

(4) It should allow for the use of standard sampling procedures 
such that data collected from samples can be representative of the 
population under study. Many projective techniques are administratively 
difficult and prohibitively expensive for use on large and representative 
sample sizes. 

(5) The methodology should be simple to use both from the 
point of view of the data collection and analysis. Thus, it should be 
possible to use it by training interviewers normally available for such 
work in different parts of the world - such people usually do not have 
special skills or much experience. Its analytical requirements should 

also be relatively simple, since specialized statistical methods and computer 
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programs as well as personnel with such skills are not usually available. 
At the same time, the data generated should lend itself to sophisticated 
analyses. 

Proposed Methodology 

For pragmatic reasons the vehicle chosen for data-collection is 
question-answer (interview) session conducted by trained interviewers. 
Measures are therefore based on respondent's self -reports. As far as 
measures of demographic, socio-economic and media variables are con- 
cerned standard questions can be asked. Similarly, valid measures of 
attitude, intention, awareness and behavior have been developed through 
years of research in behavioral sciences and marketing (Fishbein, 1967; 
Engel. KOllat, and Blackwell, 1973). We will briefly describe these, 
before taking up the measures of values, value-instrumentalities and 
sources of influence. A description of socio-demographic measures is 
provided in the next chapter. However, first a comment about scale of 

Scale of Measurement 

One of the important considerations for such a methodology is its 
usefulness across different cultures, among diverse populations with a 
wide range of characteristics in terms of their literacy and education 
levels, degree of exposure to the world outside their immediate environ- 
ments, and ability for making abstract judgements. This methodology is 
likely to be potentially most useful in economically underdeveloped 
societies with the most need for social marketing programs, societies 
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that are character i ted by wide spread illiteracy, -very limited exposure 
to events and ideas outside members' sphere of experience and little ex- 
perience in making fine gradations of judgements. For this reason, we 
have shown, in our choice of measures, a strong preference for those that 
make minimum assumptions about respondent's ability to make fine grada- 
tions in their judgements. This means that we have preferred nominal 
scales to ordinal, interval or ratio scales. As will be seen in the 
next chapter, this preference is vindicated by results obtained in the 
study. 

Measures of Awareness, Attitude, and Intention 

These measures are obtained by asking the respondent if he (she) 
is aware of the object (e.g. family planning methods) , approves of their 
use, and intends to use such methods in the future, respectively. For 
measures of attitudes - the affective component - and intention, Likert 
-type scales are popular in narketing research, usually extending to five 
levels ranging from strongly positive to strongly negative disposition. 
These are rejected in favor of the simpler binary measure for the reasons 
mentioned above. 

For beliefs - the cognitive component of attitude - a Likert- 
type scale, ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree (five cate- 
gories) is used with stimuli consisting of statements reflecting beliefs 
covering important dimensions of the attitude object (family planning) 
chosen from previous studies and other literature (e.g. 'birth control 
is against religion'). The choice of Likert-type scale, influenced by 
its Interval scale measures, is not, however, without some reservations 
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in view of the assumptions about respondent's ability to stake fine judge- 

«.«..» 

Measures for Values and Value Instrumentalities 

Measures for values and value-instrumentalities are of primary 
concern here. Such measures have not been used, nor developed in the con- 
text of marketing research. Even in behavioral sciences, relatively little 
work, has been done on measures of values and value systems. Me first brief- 
ly review the nature of value-measures that have been developed and al- 
ternate approaches taken in marketing to measure sources of attitudes, 
we then present the measures we propose. 

A review of current practices i As mentioned in the previous 
chapter, attempts in marketing to reach beyond attitudes in the cognitive 
system have consisted of obtaining measures of relevant motives of target 
population. These took the form of 'motivation research' in the fifties 
and sixties, and currently find some acceptance in the form of 'psycho- 
graphics'. The former usually consisted of some projective techniques, 
most commonly 'group discussions' (also known as ' focus sed group sessions') 
and 'depth interviews'. Psychographics, on the other hand, involve 
ratings on a variety of middle range mainifestations of personality traits 
that are felt to be relevant to the issue or object of interest (Ziff , 
1971). Sometimes, psychographic statements are generated with the help of 
'group discussions' and 'depth interviews', which are also used to gener- 
ate statements for beliefs - the cognitive component of attitude. 



As will be seen in Chapter IV, the use of interval scale 
measures for beliefs was not very successful, confirming the reser- 
vations mentioned above. 
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In both kinds of methods mentioned above, the object of interest is 
the focus of interest and measurement. This puts constraints on the re- 
sponses - in that it generates only these motives that are activated by 
the object. These do not provide an understanding of complete set of 
motives and their hierarchy, and they do not measure values, as discussed 
in the previous chapter, since values are cognitive representations of 
motives and needs. These methods may be satisfactory with commercial pro- 
ducts and services, where the beliefs about such products are usually 
lower order beliefs. In social marketing, beliefs about objects of inter- 
est (e.g. family planning, food habits, etc.) are higher order beliefs, 
closely related to more central values. Thus, it becomes important to 
understand the value hierarchies of target populations, not only to under- 
stand the values considered relevant to the object (family planning), 
but also to examine possibilities of linking the object to some of the 
more central values currently not seen as relevant by the target popu- 
lation. The importance of this will be underscored in Chapter VI when 
we consider the data collected on values and instrumentalities from the 
point of view of developing persuasive appeals. 

Among other disadvantages of 'motivation research' approaches 
are that, (i) their use often requires specialists for data collection 
and interpretation, not easily available to administrators of social 
marketing programs; and more importantly, (ii) these methods are admini- 
stratively and financially prohibitive for use on representative samples 
of population. Moreover, these suffer from the problem of biased influ- 
ences. However, our interest, in any case, is in measure of values and 
value systems and their instrumentalities, and not in those of motives 
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or needs. Me consider Alternative measures for values before presenting 
the ones we use. 

Regui repents of value measures ; Before considering the measures 
developed and used by researchers, it is useful to elaborate on our 
requirements. Our interest in measures of values, as well as those of 
other cognitive system variables, is for the purpose of developing per- 
suaslve-co«munication-arr>eals. Thus, while we are interested in basic 
value-dimensions of our target populations, we are equally interested 
in their manifestations as described by the target populations. This is 
because we wish to use their frames of reference, even their expressions 
and phraseology wherever possible, and minimize the loss bet wen encoding 
(by communicator) and decoding (by audience) of message. We are there- 
fore interested in respondents' own descriptions of their values - mani- 
fested as hopes and concerns and modes of behavior. Secondly, we do not 
wish to preselect value-dimensions since different cultures may share 
different value systems, and even if there were a global set of values 
common to all mankind, their manifestations can, and indeed must, be 
different. These considerations strongly suggest that value-dimensions, 
for our purposes, would best be generated empirically. 

two methods of value research i Two systematic methods of value 
research developed and used in the behavioral sciences are credited 
to Aliport. Vernon, and Lindzey (I960) . and Rokeach (1973). The former 
concentrates on certain values representing end-states grouped as 'social*, 
'political*, 'economic*, 'theoretical', and 'aesthetic*. For each group, 
there are a number of statements to which the respondent is exposed and 
he is asked to indicate his extent of concurrence with it. Rokeach* s 
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'Value Sutwy* consist.* of IB terminal and 18 instrumental values pre- 
sented alonq with a brief description to respondents who are asked to 
rank the 18 values by rearranging their order. (The physical procedure 
consists of removing the proqusmcd labels and pasting them on the 
left-hand side sheet in order of importance.) 

The first method. Allport et al 's 'Study of Values', is highly 
restrictive in the dimensions it covers - it leaves out instrumental 
values - modes of behavior - completely. Both methods use pre-selected 
items (dimensions), and both were developed on the basis of studies of 
American values. Neither method allows for eliciting the manifestations 
of values. Bokeach's method requires that respondents be able to read. 
A list of values used in Rokeach's value survey are given in Table 4. 
The requirements of these methods, their doubtful cross-cultural utility, 
particularly among rural, illiterate populations, and their general lack 
of versatility in terms of ascertaining different dimensions and their 
manifestations indicate that we must turn elsewhere for our requirements. 

Proposed Measures 

The requirements discussed above lead us to the "projective sur- 
vey question.- also known as the "reverse attitude scale question," first 
used by Bavelas (1942) but more recently used in the development of tech- 
niques for studying socialization (Rice, 1960) and value research (Bridge, 
1969| Bart hoi and de Mille. 1969; Barthol and Bridge, 1968). In tradition- 
al attitude research, the investigator preselects an object of evaluation 
and asks the respondent to indicate his evaluation of this object. In 
projective survey question, the research assigns the evaluation and asks 
the respondent to cite an example of an event or behavior which carries 
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Terminal Value 


A HO V. A VAUII.I1 Lfll Vol Ut 


n cociiorsaDie life 


imhi t tone 
AlUiJl \~ lOUS 


(a nros r>o rnu r , 1 i frl 

% » V9 ill r ft> & ft, w / 


1 1 a u wo a it a. ntj # aspi rin^i 


An oxci^iria 1 1 ft* a 


proa f4m { r\r?*%/t 


(a s t iirtilatirKj Active lift*) 


lo^jen in l ncn a ; 


A. **»f»n*»*» n^ jk ~r^OTir> 1 i chf%>nt 
o 1 1 1 c >-» i_ a u \_ v_/ . i i m i i.™. _ . } t 


f "* a r i t Va 1 r» 

V.apaX;lc 


i las n«j wnv r iDUtion j 


tcompetent, etlectlve) 




cneenui 


ui ™~ ox war «na con in ct J 


Uignux'artea, joytul) 


n wvii x ia w«v DcaULy 


clean 


iut.aui.y oi ndtur" ana Cfic ArtS/ 


meat, clay) 


cquai iry lorot n*»rnood ( 


Courageous 


j^ntti^l nrrmrrnni fv a1 1 \ 
vj«i av i«uiil Ly IU£ all J 


istanaing up lor your Deiiets; 


A Ay OL^UL A ^-Jr 


t orq l vi ng 


i tdA mq care or lovea ones; 


(wining to pardon otners) 


A A CvVVMU 


LJ ^% 1 r^l ft* ft ft 1 / \ i /"> gr L' * n A ^ 

neipiui iworKi ror 


\ in<j^^nacncC| irec cnoicej 


ftV V% a_*^fti 1 f awn ^« A* A W w » \ 

cne we i rare or otners) 


iiap^'liicaa 


nones t 


( con ten £ f ^lr^**^< ) 


\ sincere # trucnrui/ 


• •I'M f »OJ A Mil 


i nvs *~j lndti ve 


AAA CCVAM ICVAfl X lAlltT A WAJII £ X A C V § 


■ al & «^ m ^%*>- a m ftV ft i A 

v aa r i ng r Cicd l i ve | 


Ma £ 1 1 r~f> 1 r\w 
na *» va & *r A v^ir r 


inoepe nacnt 


aria spirivudi lnLlMCyi 


i se i t-rei lant a sei t-sur iicient) 


flavigndl NCwl wy 


f aft ftV A 1 1a h tVa ■ «k 1 

in cei lec tuai 


fcrotect i on from jrfark) 

%>«7W WAMI X A U« 4B A. LAVA # 


/ { n ^aA 1 1 1 AAnr travel aw*^ { ..a 1 

i inienigeTit • rec lecci ve j 


Pleasure 




*«n cnjoydDie, leisurely lire) 


tconsiscent, rational) 


Salvation 


Loving 


(savea, eternal lite) 


(affectionate, tender) 


Self-respect 


Obedient 




(dutiful, respectful) 


Social recognition 


Polite 


(respect, admiration) 


(courteous, well-mannered) 


True friendship 


Responsible 


(close coopaniooship) 


(dependable, reliable) 


Wisdom (a mature 


Self-controlled 


understanding of life) 


(restrained, self-disciplined) 



Sources Bokcach, Milton. The Nature of Human Values (New York: Free 
Press. 1973). p. 28. 
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this valence in his personal value hierarchy, thus, hopefully, reducing 
the biases and constraints. Recently, a survey technique for cross- 
cultural value research called "ECHO method" has been developed utili- 
sing the projective survey type of questions (Barthol t Bridge, 1968; 
Mil burn , Barthol and de Hille. 1968). We adapt the ECHO method for 
obtaining information about the belief and value systems and the pattern 
of influences prevailing among the target population. We modify the ECHO 
method and further develop it for ascertaining instrumental relation- 
ships between the values of the target population and the object/behavior 
of our interest. To our knowledge, such a methodology for value research 
has not been used before to generate communication appeals. 

We now briefly describe the ECHO method. 

2 

ECHO Method : A brief description : According to Bridge U969), 
there are three basic processes to the ECHO methodology; question 
selection, data collection, and data classif cation. 

(1) Question Selection . The basic unit of ECHO data is an oral 
or written response to a projective survey type of question. One of the 
most frequently used question designed to discover behavioral norms and 
perceived sources of social reinforcement 1st 

"What is a good/bad thing that a person like you could do? and 
Who would approve/di sapprove of it? 
There are five variables in the above question, and a sixth variable can 
be added. These are: 



This section is based on Bridge, R. Gary, "The Utility of ECHO 
Surveys in Cross-cultural Research on Values Contribution to the sympo- 
sium presented at American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C., 
1969. Mimeoj and Barthol, R.P and R. de Mille, "Project ECHOi Final Report", 
General Research Corporation. 1969. 
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a. Role assignment (of the respondent) - "a person like you." 

b. Event - "a thing to do." 

c. Valuation of the event - "good/bad." 

d. Reinforcement - approve/disapprove. 

e. Source of reinforcement or causation. 

A sixth variable - "additional context" - can be added to res- 
trict responses to a given context. For example, "What is a good thing 
that a person like you could do for your country " adds the context of 
country to the question. 

Another important version of the ECHO question is: 

"What is a good/bad thing that could happen to a person like 
yo.»" and "what or who is likely to cause this to happen?" 

By manipulating these six variables, the researcher can tap dif- 
ferent dimensions of the respondents' values. As can be seen, the method 
does not presuppose any previous knowledge about the target group's values. 
There are two main assumptions, the first being that people maintain a 
relatively stable cognitive hierarchy (ranking) of preferences — that 
they can at least trichomotize events and behaviors as good, bad, or 
neutral. The second assumption is that preferences can be verbalized. 
A tertiary assumption is that individuals will be more likely to generate 
behaviorally relevant material when placed in unstructured situations. This 
is also the assumption made with other unstructured techniques like 
"group discussion" as well as projective techniques. 

(2) Data Collection . After the questions have been decided upon, 
the form of the data collection instrument most appropriate to the popu- 
lation is chosen. The instrument in most cases consists of ten positively 
and ten negatively valenced questions of a singly type ("to do" or "to 
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happen"). The form to be used depends on the literacy level and the captive 
or non-captive nature of the audience to be surveyed. There are basically 
three data collection methods: (1) group-administered questionnaires, (2) 
oral interviews, and (3) self-administered questionnaires. The evidence 
suggests that all the three methods work well, although they do not always 
produce exactly equivalent data (Barthol and de Hille, 1969). 

(3) Data Classification . The third major step is to categorize 
the responses to produce a set of value statements and source categories. 
The source responses ( who would approve/disapprove, etc.) are usually 
classified by staff classifiers, although in the case of data from un- 
familiar cultures, it may be useful to have indigenes classify the source 
responses first. 

The value responses are classified by indigenes, as well as staff 
■embers. A team of three indigenes arc asked simply to "put all of the 
responses that mean the same thing together." When this is done, they 
are asked to provide a label — in the form of a descriptive sentence — for 
each of the response categories they have created. 

Staff classification has two main purposes: first, to produce 
accurately constructed categories that are neither overlapping nor too 
inclusive, and second to combine the responses of different groups or 
subgroups . 

In the case of "to do" event data, the category titles represent, 
as Bridge (1969) calls them, "behavioral norms which flow from the values 
of the group." The categories based on good and bad to happen data, on 
the other hand, represent hopes and fears which also manifest values. The 
two types of response categories ("to do" and "to happen") correspond to 
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•instrumental" and "terminal" values, respectively, as defined by Rokeach. 

In the case of " to do" questions, conditionals can be used to 
•licit exceptions to behavioral norms. 

Reliability and validity of ECHO method : The reliability of ECHO 
method has been show to be quite satisfactory — group response relia- 
bility as measured by split group correlations has ranged between .70 
and .91 for different studies (Barthol and de Mille, 1969). 

Concurrent validity of the instrument was checked by presenting 
value statements derived from one population, along with competing state- 
ments from other populations or manufacturered statements to the same 
population. A significant majority of the group selected indigenous state- 
ments, indicated that these represented important indigenous values 
(Barthol and de Mille, 1969). 

Predictive validity fo the ECHO responses has not been tested; 
such a test would require a longitudinal study. 

Applications of ECHO method : ECHO method has been used in the 
United States, Uganda, Africa, Thailand, South Vietnam and, in the present 
study, in India. It has been used in industrial and educational settings, 
in studies of socialization, as well as cultural descriptive studies of 
both urban and rural populations. The use of ECHO method for theoretical 
research, cultural description, and intergroup discrimination has been 
tested, and its effectiveness has been established. Its potential uses 
include behavior prediction, training and its evaluation, and developing 
persuasive and discursive communications. 

Suitability of ECHO method t In light of the requirements set 
forth earlier, it is clear that the ECHO method is a useful technique 
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for developing communication appeals for social marketing. First, it i B 
capable of eliciting value systems of a population in manifest form. 
Since these, as we saw in the previous chapter, seem to guide or influ- 
ence overt behavior, their knowledge can be very helpful in the develop- 
ment of persuasive communications. Secondly, the ECHO technique, through 
its -source" variable, can ascertain patterns of influences operating In 
a culture, thus providing useful guidance for the "source" variable in 
designing communications. Several studies have shown the "source" to be 
a very important factor in the effectiveness of communications (McGuire, 
1969, 1973). Thirdly, the technique, unlike the traditional survey methods 
and unstructured techniques, does not require preselection of either the 
object of evaluation or the dimensions on which evaluations are to be 
made by the respondents. The ECHO questions are more or less context-free. 

• 

Thus, the responses can be expected to be unconstrained and unbiased, 
reflecting the values of the target population. The use of both positive 
and negative forms helps tap more dimenstions and generate more repre- 
sentative hierarchies, since these forms, though logical opposites, 
are not empirical opposites (Bar thai and de Mille, 1969). Finally, 
the method has been shown to be effective in different cultures. The 
method is reasonably simple and can be used with the help of properly 
trained investigators and classifiers. The development of computer 
programs to handle the categorized coded responses makes the processing 
of data relatively easy and inexpensive. The method, thus, appears 
to be very suitable for our purposes. 

There is, however, one very important piece of information re- 
quired for developing communication appeals, which is not available 
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through the ECHO method. This is Uw> perceived instrumental relation- 
ship between the values and the attitude-object or behavior which is the 
subject of persuasive communication. For example, the ECHO survey may 
indicate that "being able to educate one's children" is a highly- and 
positively-held value. However, what instrumental relationship— posit ive, 
negative, or neutral— the target population perceives, if any, between 
-education of one's children" (value) and "limiting one's family size 
through birth control" (the behavior to be promoted) is not known. It is 
important to know such perceived relations among the target group as they 
exist for developing persuasive communi cat ions. It is, thus, planned to 
ascertain such instrumental relationships, along with values from ECHO 
questions. 

Extension and modification of ECHO; Value-instrumentalities : There 
are three different ways in which the conversion of basic ECHO responses 
into communication appeals can be achieved. The first, and the most ela- 
borate, procedure involves three sequential stages t (1) collection and 
classification of ECHO responses on both values as well as source ques- 
tions, (2) construction of scaled questions showing instrumentality be- 
tween value categories and the behavior or object one wishes to pro- 
mote, e.g. family planning, and collection of response data on these 
questions from the target group, and (3) development of messages and 
choice of appropriate sources based on (a) frequency of mention of 
values, (b) nature of instrumental relationships between the values and 
the behavior/object to bo promoted, and (c) matching sources with the 
relevant values — to be pretested in the form of -finished communica- 
tions" using fairly standard methods prevalent in the advertising 
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mnd marketing f if Ids. The second procedure would be to collapse the 
second and third stages of the first procedure into one by presenting 
to the target population a number of messages about the behavior/object 
to be promoted, which use the more important (i.e. more frequently men- 
tioned) values and reinforcement sources. This involves getting respon- 
ses on messages which are not presented in the form of fully finished 
conmunications, but carry the basic appeals. The third method attempts 
to save one stage and the time needed for it. and requires collection of 
ECHO data as well as instrumentality data in the same (first) stage. 
After the respondent has answered all ECHO questions, he/she is asked to 
comment on the nature of relationship between each of the values he has 
mentioned and the object/behavior to be promoted. The instrument we use 
for measuring perceived instrumentality is illustrated below. 3 It was de- 
veloped after trying several variations. Note that the approach requires 
an on-the-spot use of data just collected, and to that extent is more 
difficult. It is more likely to work effectively in oral interviews than 
with self-administrered or mall questionnaires. However, it provides ade- 
quate information to develop communications which can then be pretested 
to choose from three or four final appeals and obtain feedback on the 
"execution" of the basic messages. 

The three procedures discussed above require different levels 
of resources and time and are likely to differ in their results. The 
first procedure is the most elaborate one involving maximum time and 



You mentioned that one of the good things to happen 1st "children 
grow up to be worthy" (from the good things mentioned by respondent). Now, 
do you think 'having many children' is related to it? Docs one help the 
other (make it more likely), hinder it (makes it less likely), or are 
these unrelated? 
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cost, and is likely to produce the best results. However, not all social 
marketing programs can afford such time and cost. The other two proce- 
dures offer good alternatives, particularly when time i% a Habitation. 
The second method is likely to be more expensive, since a relatively 
large number of basic appeals would be used to develop that many "com- 
munications" for testing. The third method is most appropriate for pro- 
grams with relatively short time periods available for developing com- 
munications. It is also very well divided in two stages. The first stage 
provides information about beliefs and values, influence patterns, as 
well as how a particular object or behavior, e.g. family planning, is 
perceived in the light of all these by a target population. This infor- 
mation, along with other demographic, socioeconomic and behavioral data 
is adequate for the advertising agency to develop a set of communications. 

We have used the third procedure for our research. The first 
procedure was ruled out in view of the time constraints of dissertation 
research. Moreover, the research can contribute more if it establishes 
that the third method works effectively, since it has all the elements 
of the first method and, in addition, is an attempt to collect all the 
relevant data in one stage. For the purpose of this research, the 
second stage of the procedure, i.e. pretesting of cos— nnicatlons, was 
not undertaken. The reasons for this are i) the limited time and re- 
sources available for the dissertation research, and ii) the second 
stage involves use of fairly standard, widely used, and well-developed 
methods. The contribution of this research is towards the development of 
the first stage. It can of course, be continued into the second stage, 
independent of the dissertation, given the availability of resource*. 
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Wn have described the methodology that we have developed and 
used. The measures and other details will be described in the next chapter. 
We have seen that our methodology is suitable for developing communica- 
tion appeals for social marketing in the light of the requirements set 
forth at the beginning of the chapter. The remaining chapters describe 
the field study and the results and report on its performance, and suita- 
bility for developing substantive appeals. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 

In order to test the methodology described in Chapter III, and 
to generate substantive reooranendations for communication appeals in 
the context of the approach described in Chapter II, a field survey was 
conducted in India. This chapter describes the survey design in terms 
of its location, sampling, ficldwork, measuring instruments and categori- 
cal ti on and coding of responses. 

Objectives 

There were two primary objectives behind the survey: 
(!) The first objective concerns the data collection methods and 
instruments. Specifically .the purpose was: (a) the test the suitability 
of the instruments and methods for obtaining measures on rural and urban 
Indian respondents as well as their suitability with interviewers without 
specialized skills and experience; and (b) to test the viability of using 
value responses generated by respondents to elicit perceived instrumental 
relationships between these values, and the object (family sire) /behavior 
(family planning) of one's interest, both during the same interview session. 

(2) The second objective was to investigate the viability of 
this methodology to generate substantive recommendations for potentially 
effective communication appeals using the approach discussed earlier. 
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Pretest 



The purpose of the pretest conducted in Hew York (in the summer 
of 1974) was to satisfy the researcher on the advisability of committing 
resources for the main test, and to make any necessary modifications in 
the instruments. The pretest consisted of twenty-four successful inter- 
views (16 male, 8 female) with respondents drawn primarily from Latin 
American and Chinese ethnic groups around Columbia University. The 
pretest confirmed that the basic methodology was viable and worth testing 
in India, while providing valuable insights into measures and instruments 
concerning some variables. These will be referred to later in the chapter 
when instruments are discussed. 

Location 

The study was conducted in Jodhpur district of the western Indian 
state of Raj as than (see Hap 1) . The overriding consideration in the 
choice of location was the familiarity of the principal researcher with 
the region, the language, and the local culture. In a study of this kind, 
the primary purpose of which is to contribute towards development of a 
methodology, it is imperative that the principal researcher be in constant 
and intimate touch with data collection and classification as well as 
recruitment and training of field staff, requiring thorough familiarity 
with region and language. 

Sample 

The officials of district administration as well as the Department 
of Health and Family Planning were contacted to obtain access to population 
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lists and other information. The city or Oodhpur was chosen for urban 
interviews. Sev«»n villages from two tchsils (sub-divisions) were chosen, 
in a manner that could be called purposive sampling, in order to obtain 
representation of both small and large sire villages, areas with and 
without irrigation facilities, distance from family planning clinics and 
geographical spread. Similarly, six wards were selected in the city of 
Jodhpur for urban interviews, providing for representation of different 
communities and income classes. Table 5 summarizes key characteristics 
of villages and city wards along with the number of interviews. 

In the chosen wards and villages, the sample was randomly 
selected from the lists of eligible couples completed by the family 
planning department, in some cases voter lists were used when the former 
were not available. While in urban areas we were able to follow the 
sample lists, in villages it became necessary to choose households 
randomly on the spot rather than follow the lists. This was beacuse the 
original lists were not very reliable in terms of coverage and in many 
cases these either did not exist or were very old. In rural areas we 
followed the practice of first contacting the elected village chief, 
Sar Panch, obtaining his permission and then getting a briefing from 
him and/or the school teacher or health worker about the village and 
the distribution of population in different localities. We dis- 
tributed total number of interviews to each locality proportionate to 
population distribution. Samples were then randomly selected in each 
locality. 

We ended up with over 400 interviews in all, split about evenly 
between rural and urban areas, male and female respondents and users and 
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TABLE 5 

RURAL AMD URBAN AREAS SAMPLED: KEY CHARACTERISTICS 

RURAL 



Village 


Popu 1 a— 
t 1 on 
(no.) 


Literacy 
(%) 


Irrigated 
Are a 

(*) 


distance 
frora 
Town 
(Kins) 


No. of 
Interviews* 
(No.) 


Banad 


1,474 


16.4 


1.5 


13 


23 


Bisalpur 


3,162 


18.2 


2.6 


38 


33 


Chopsani Charna 


968 


16.9 


37.6 


33 


35 


Dangiyabas 


1,448 


10.8 


Negligible 


32 


28 


Kotra 


532 


13.9 


29.5 


37 


26 


Ranpura 


1,892 


7.4 


20.7 


30 


29 


Umnednagar 


1,415 


9.2 


8.0 


60 


24 


Total Rural 


10,892 


13.6 


7.3 


35 


198 


URBAN 










Workforce Engaaod ir 


No. of 




Popula- 




Services 


or Trade 


Inter- 


Ward (•) 


tion 
(no.) 


Literacy 
(%) 


\ of 
Population 


% of Work 
Force 


views* 
(NO.) 


Xshakia (18) 


4,452 


46.6 


12.6 


59.6 


40 


Kahanandir (4) 


16,259 


37.9 


11.0 


43.9 


39 


Hohanpura (37) 


5,746 


57.7 


18.6 


65.1 


19 


Navchokia (12) 


5,807 


66.7 


15.2 


72.0 


40 


Paota (5) 


7,713 


60.0 


20.2 


70.1 


30 


Sardarpura (32) 


6,990 


59.6 


9.6 


41.1 


40 


Jodhour City 


317,612 


46.9 


13.1 


53.1 


208 



Source: District Census Handbook-13, -Jodhpur, Rajasthan (1971) 
'Actual numbers 
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nonusers of f ami ly- limitation methods. While we controlled for the 
quotas of urban-rural and male-female calls at the tine of sampling, 
we had to augment the users' cell by looking for users after completing 
about half the interviews. Table 6 summarizes the sample breakdown. 

TABLE 6 

SAXPLE BREAKDOWN 

Rural Urban Total 

Male Female Total Xale Female Total Kale Female Total 

Users 27 21 48 83 66 149 110 87 197 

Nonusera 76 74 150 27 32 59 103 106 209 

Total 109 95 198 110 98 208 213 193 406 

Becruitment and Training of Interviewers 

Interviewers were recruited from Jodhpur city with the help of 
a faculty member at University of Jodhpur, Department of Sociology. 
Seven interviewers, who had all recently completed masters degrees in 
sociology, were recruited after several had been interviewed by the 
principal researcher and the faculty member from University of Jodhpur. 
Among the tasks given to candidates during the selection process were 
conducting an interview using part of the questionnaire and adapting 
some of the questions and their presentation in the local dialect. One 
interviewer dropped out, leaving a team of six interviewers in addition 
to the principal researcher. Appendix A gives names of interviewers and 
those of others associated with the study in India. 
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The interviewing team was thoroughly trained in all aspects of 
field work over a period of three weeks. All members of the team came 
from the Jodhpur region and were thus familiar with the local language 
as well as the culture. The team participated in adaptation of the 
questionnaire to the local language during the training process. Tape 
recording equipment was heavily used during the training process with 
practice calls among the team members as well as in the field. 

Fi eld Work 

The field work was conducted under constant supervision of the 
principal researcher who always accompanied the team and also conducted 
some interviews himself. The interviews were conducted by the team using 
the identity of students. Rural interviews were conducted on long day 
trips out of the city of Jodhpur, spending no more than a day in any 
particular village. 

Respondents often had to be assured that the interviewer did 
not belong to a government service. In rural areas, they had to be 
assured that we had no affiliation with the family planning department, 
attitude towards which did not appear to be friendly. 

We began the main data collection phase with male interviewers 
(three including the principal researcher) interviewing male respondents 
and female interviewers (four) interviewing female respondents. This 
was because we felt that respondents would be inhibited when interviewed 
by a member of opposite sex. However, we attempted, with success, to 
use female interviewers to interview male respondents, thus resulting 
in a mix of male and female interviews of male respondents. Female 
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respondents were, however, exclusively interviewed by female interviewers 
due to widespread traditional restrictions. 

An important and frequent obstacle encountered during the entire 
field work phase, particularly in villages, was presence of other people — 
usually family members for females and friends for males — at the inter- 
view session. It was often very difficult to isolate the respondents 
and sometimes fake interviews had to be conducted by another interviewer 
to take away an individual from the genuine respondent. 1 There were 
occasions when it was impossible to isolate the respondent and the best 
that could be done was to keep others from participating in the interview. 

This experience of encountering group situations and lack of any 
apparent inhibitions on the part of the respondents — in answering ques- 
tions in the presence of others — suggests that an isolated one-to-one 
situation may not be very natural and representative for interviewing 
in rural India. An Indian villager is perhaps a much more public person 
than is generally assumed. We have, however, not investigated this 
aspect as part of this study. 

Adaptation and Pretesting in Local Language 

After the Hew York pretest, some modifications were made and the 
questionnaire was adapted in Hindi with the help of a university teacher 
of anthropology experienced in surveys in the area. The Hindi version 
was pretested in both rural and urban areas. While it worked quite well 
in urban areas, in rural interviewing the questions had to be presented 

1 Appendix B displays some photographs taken during the field 
work phase in India. 
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in the local dialect of Kajasthani. This required adaptation on the 
part of the interviewer. In view of this, the questionnaire was adapted 
into Rajas thani after the first pretest wave which helped generate 
phrases and expressions that could communicate in the local language 
what we intended to convey. This version was subjected to pretesting, 
which resulted in a standardized and uniform adaptation in the local 
language. In the next section, where measures and instruments are dis- 
cussed, reference will be made to the pretesting experience when appro- 
priate. Appendix C contains a copy of the final questionnaire that was 
used, and its English version is attached as Appendix D. 

Measures and Instruments 

The method employed for data collection, as mentioned before, 
was oral interviews using a semi -structured questionnaire. All the 
measures were paper and pencil measures based on respondents* self 
reports. The variables on which measures were taken and the instruments 
used for measurement are discussed below. 

In accordance with the approach and the framework discussed 
earlier, the following information would be relevant. 

A. Knowledge, attitude and practice of family planning among 
the target population. 

B . Value system of the target population. 

C. Instrumental relationships between values and attitude 
object (family planning) as perceived by the target popu- 
lation. 

D. Demographic and socio-economic Information. 
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E. Media exposure and habits of the target population. 

Knowledge. Attitude, and Practice (See Part IV of Questionnaire in 
Appendix D} 

The segmentation framework and approach for intervening with 
communication relies on eliciting measures on a hierarchy of cognitive 
system variables, in addition to that of behavior. The variables and 
the instruments we used are discussed below. 

(1) Awareness : Respondent's awareness of family planning 
concept was ascertained by asking him/her if it was possible for a 
couple to control and plan childbirth. The response was categorized 
as "yes, - "no." or "not sure." 

In addition, respondents' awareness of the major birth control 
methods was also ascertained. These measures ("yes" or "no") were taken 
after all attitude measures had been taken. (See questionnaire in 
Appendix D.) Although awareness measures on methods were taken, it is 
the awareness of the concept that is of primary importance for our 
purpose. 

(2) Attitude variables ; Measures were taken on several relevant 
attitudinal variables. Specifically, we measured the following: 

(a) Affect : Overall attitude towards family planning was 
elicited by asking respondent if he/she approved (disapproved) of family 
planning. The measure was categorized in nominal categories of "approve," 
"disapprove" and "not sure." 

Cb) Attitude towards family size : This was ascertained by 
asking respondent (i) what in his opinion was the ideal number of 
children for people like him— with a breakup between boys and girlst and 
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(ii) how many children he would consider to be too many for his own 
family. The first measure is less personal and elicits respondent's 
attitude without requiring hira to prescribe it for himself, whereas 
the second measure relates to his preference for family sire for himself. 
As anticipated .while nearly everyone responded to the first question, 
there were some refusals to the more personal (second) question. 

(c) Beliefs : In order to understand the cognitive structure 
of attitude towards family planning, respondents' beliefs—position on 
eleven preselected statements about family planning — were ascertained 
on a five point Likert-type scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. The eleven statements, along with frequencies of responses, 
are shown in Table 7. We first discuss the choice of these eleven items 
and then the scale of measurement used. 

(i) Item Selection: The process of item selection involved 
collection of items used in studies on family planning conducted in 
various parts of the world and eliminating those that appeared to mean 
the same thing. The final choice was Influenced and guided by two 
sources and by the pretesting in India. The Population Council Manual 
for KAP surveys (1970) gives suggested questionnaires that include a 
list of attitude items, based on a very large number of studies. The 
second source was a study conducted in India to construct an attitude scale to 
measure attitude towards family planning by Jha, Kulhari and Shaktawat (1970). 
Their study resulted in 16 items, but many were not understood by respondents 
during our pre-test in India and we finally used eleven items. As 
can be seen the items cover both family size and birth control aspects of 
attitude towards family planning. 
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TABLE 7 

BELIEFS ABOUT FAMILY PLAJSIKG 



Semantic Scale 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Not 
Sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Scale Value: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Beliefs (Stimuli) 






1 






Fewer children Good for 
Mother's Health 


377 
93.3% 


6 

1.5% 


11 
2.7% 


0 
0% 


10 
2.5% 


Fewer children easier to 
Brinq Up 


379 
93.8% 


5 

1.2% 


8 

2.0% 


3 

0.7% 


9 

2.2% 


Fewer Children Promote 
Family Happiness 


380 
94.1% 


5 

1-2% 


1.5% 
B 

2.0% 


i. M 


9 

2.2% 


Fewer Children Prevent 
Economic Hardship 


358 
88.8% 


» 

2.0% 


10 
2.5% 


19 
4.7% 


Fewer Children Means 
Mother Can Work 


357 
88.6% 


15 
3.7% 


5 

1.2% 


6 

1.5% 


20 
5.0% 


Fewer Children Allow 
Parents to do Other Things 


320 
89.4% 


13 
3.6% 


6 

1.7% 


3 

0.8% 


16 
4.5% 


Small Population Good 
for Country 


263 
65.3% 


18 
4.5% 


37 
9.2% 


10 
2.5% 


75 

16.6% 


Birth Control is Against 
Religion 


135 
33.7% 


22 
5.5% 


23 
5.7% 


18 
4.5% 


203 
50.6% 


Birth Control is Morally 
Wrong 


122 
30.3% 


22 
5.5% 


7.4% 

i 


19 
4.7% 


210 
52.1% 


Birth Control is Painful 
and Troublesome 


80 

20.0% 


22 
5.5% 


118 
! 29.5% 


13 
3.3% 


167 
41.8% 


Large Families are Good 


34 
8.5% 


15 
3.8% 


7 

1.8% 


30 
7.5% 


314 
78.5% 
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Ui> Scale of Measurements In the first pretest in New York 
we tried to obtain an ordinal measure on the items by asking respondents 
to rank them in order of their applicability for the respondent. In view 
of the larger number of items and a preference for obtaining interval 
scale measures, a Likert-type scale was used in India. The frequencies 
(see Table 7). however, indicate that respondents did not quite use the 
scale fully. The responses can be classified in two categories: those 
belonging to the top box ("strongly agree" for the first seven items 
and "strongly disagree" for the last four) in one category, and those 
belonging to the other four boxes in the second category. This tends to 
support the view held by the researcher that with rural, low literacy popu- 
lations, use of scales that require respondents to make fine shades of 
discriminations or judgments is inappropriate. It, thus, restricts one 
to nominal scale data which have limitations for analysis, but are 
perhaps closer to the real values of the variables held by respondents. 

(iii) Intention: The oo native component of attitude was 
measured by asking the respondent if he/she intended to practice birth 
control. The responses were ascertained in nominal categories. In view 
of the fact that most users of family planning methods had used terminal 
methods, this question was asked only to nonusers. 

(iv) Practice! Respondent's behavior was ascertained by asking 
him/her if he/she and/or his/her spouse was doing or had done anything to 
control birth. All those who had used terminal methods at any time were 
classified as "users,* while only current users of non-terminal methods 
were classified as "users." 

In addition to these structured measures, open-ended responses 
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were elicited by asking respondents when appropriate the reasons for their 
approval or disapproval of faaily planning and for not practicing, and 
not intending to practice family planning. They were also asked to indi- 
cate what, in their opinion, were the reasons for people not practicing 
family planning. 

Value System (See Part II of the Questionnaire in Appendix D) . 
It was argued in Chapter II that values are an important influence on 
attitudes and behavior patterns. Thus, if any modification is desired 
in the attitudes and behavior of a target population, an understanding of 
its value system is crucial. We generated value hierarchies of the target 
population using the instruments of the ECHO value survey described earlier. 
We used four basic types of ECHO questions: 

(i) and (ii) What is a good/bad thing that couW happen to 
you? Who or what is likely to cause this? 

(iii) and (iv) What is a good/bad thing that you could do? 
Who is likely to approve/disapprove of this? 

Each of the four questions was repeated five times, along with 
the sub-question relating to source of cause/influence. Thus, a maximum 
of 20 responses were possible per respondent. The actual number of 
responses averaged 10. 5 per respondent (after some inevitable loss due to 
classification) . 

A variation of the above ECHO questions by adding the additional 
context of family was tried in the pretests in New York and India, (e.g., 
what is a good thing that could happen to your family?) In New York, this 
produced responses sirilar to the one without the family context as far as 
the first two "to happen" questions were concerned. However, responses 
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were a little different on the "to do" questions- In the pretest in India, 
however, responses to both variants were similar. Therefore, the original 
■ question form — without the additional context of family — was used. 

These semistructured questions for generating value hierarchies 
required some explanation to the respondent and a little prodding initially. 
On the whole the questions worked quite well generating manifestations of 
respondents' values — their concerns and aspirations and their codes of 
conduct. The responses to "bad things" — disvalued ends and acts — were 
generally fewer than* those to good things; 4.8 against 5.7 per respondent 
respectively. This could be ascribed to a cultural tendency to avoid 
talking about and even thinking about ill things, although Hulbert (1975) 
has found a similar tendency among Western respondents. 

Value Instrumentalities (See Part III of the Questionnaire in 
Appendix D) . Having generated value hierarchies, we needed to measure 
instrumental relationships between values, and attitude object (family 
size) and behavior (family planning), as perceived by the respondents. 
These perceived value instrumentalities were elicited by asking the 
respondent to consider the relationship between each of his value responses 
that he had just given and two preselected items — "having many children" 
and "family planning practice." 2 The respondent was asked to indicate 
whether, in his/her opinion, the preselected item (i.e. having many children 
and family planning practice) helped attain the value (facilitated the 
valued act) that he had mentioned or whether it hindered (obstructed) 

2 

Two additional items, "good occupation-crop/business" and "chil- 
dren get education, become able," were used merely to avoid emphasizing 
family planning and thus possibly introducing biased influences in 
responses . 
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it» attainment, or whether these were not related. The responses were, 
thus, nominally categorized. Sometimes, the respondents reversed the 
direction of relationship in their responses i.e. indicating that a 
value helped attain the preselected item. (As an exarple, drought, a 
bad thing to happen, helps to cause practice of family planning.) 
These were separately coded. 

From the point of view of field work these instrumentality 
measures would be the most difficult to obtain, since the method 
requires using the responses generated in the same interview session 
for obtaining these measures. However, the procedure worked very well 
in the field, although it did require intensive training and practice on 
the part of the interviewer to code and record the responses with 
minimum error. 

We have thus obtained perceived instrumental relationships 
between respondents' values and family planning practice as well as 
family size. This should provide insights into the structure of atti- 
tude and content for communication messages. 

Demographic and Socioeconomic Information (See Part I of the 
Questionnaire in Appendix D) . Me need measures on demographic and 
socioeconomic variables both to describe the target population and its 
segments, and to investigate the effect of these on system variables. 
We obtained measures of the following variables by asking the respondent 
to indicate the value. 

Demographic 

Ci) Plac* of residence: Urban locality, rural village, 
(ii) Sex of respondent. 
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Ciii) Age of respondent (or last birthday) 

(iv) Age of spouse. 

<v) Number of children respondent has. 

Cvi) Number of sons respondent has. 

(vii) No. of daughters respondent has. 

Socio-econocuc 

(i) Caste 

(ii) Religion 

(iii) Occupation of respondent 

(iv) Occupation of spouse 

(v) Education of respondent 

(vi) Education of spouse 

(vii) Family income (monthly) (estimated in rural areas from 
crop yield) 

The only variable for which Measurement was somewhat problematic 
was income in rural areas where it had to be estimated from crop yields. 
Female respondents were sometimes not aware of, or could not recall, crop 
output. Among the socio-economic variables, caste would be indicative 
of social status in the village. In urban areas, occupation and educa- 
tion, in addition to caste .denote status, while income is indicative of 
economic status in urban as well as rural areas. 

Media Exposure (See Part V of the Questionnaire in Appendix D) . 
Measures of media exposure and sources of news were obtained to identify 
channels for reaching target populations with communications. The 
following measures were taken in "yes," "no" categories. 
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(») Radio listening 
(11) Cinema going 
(111) Newspaper/periodical reading 
(iv) local people as news sources. 
In addition, measures of frequency and nature of exposure to 
various media were ascertained. 

Classification and Coding 

The questionnaire, with the exception of part 11 (value and 
source questions) and questions on reasons for attitude and practice 
of family planning, was precoded. 

Classification of value repsonses is an important part of 
ECHO methodology. Value and source questions are recorded verbatim. 
The classification process, lasting over three weeks, involved two 
stages. In the first stage, four two-member teams of indigenous 
classifiers (all but one of whom had also done interviewing) made 
categories of responses to value and source questions. Since responses 
were written on questionnaires and not on IBM cards, the procedure 
involved writing out responses on large sheets of papers divided 
into many segments— similar responses going in the same segment. They 
also gave a label to each of the categories they made. In the second 
stage all four teams compared their categories and labels and made 
modifications in their questions successively, evolving finally one 
uniform classification with labels for all categories and actual re- 
sponses written under It. Codes were assigned to the categories and 
the staff then went back to the questionnaires to enter the codes. 
This procedure was followed for all open ended responses. 
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Some demographic and socioeconomic variables also required 
categorization and coding, the most difficult being caste. There 
is a wide variety of castes and subcastes and some, particularly in 
rural areas, are unfamiliar. With the help of local anthropology 
researchers, publications and other knowledgeable sources, castes 
were classified in nine main categories. For much of the analysis caste 
has been further grouped into two categories: "agrarian and backward," 
and "nonagrarian upper castes." Occupation has been classified and 
coded in eight categories. For purposes of the analysis, occupation 
of the earning member has been considered if respondent is not an 
earning member—usually housewife. The categories are ordered from 
one to seven, one being landless laborer, two being farmer, and so on 
(see next section for a summary of measures and codes) Income, age 
and family size have also been classified into categories and coded 
in ascending order. 

The attached summary of measures, categories and codes of 
variables gives the relevant details. The variables have been used 
in these forms throughout the analysis, unless otherwise noted. 

The value responses, a maximum of five in each of four types 
of questions, were transformed, after categorization, into one hundred 
binary variables, coded as "one" if the respondent mentioned that 
value, and "zero" if he did not mention it. 

Summary of Variables < Codes 

The variables and their measures, discussed in detail in the 
preceeding sections, are now summarized below. 
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I. Criteria Variables : (i) usage (practice), (ii) awareness. 

(iii) attitude (approval), of family planning, (iv) intention to practice 
family planning, and (v) desire for more children. (Responses on all 
coded as -1- if -yes," "0" otherwise.) 

II. Demographic t Socioeconomic t (i) Place of residence (urban 
-1." rural "0"), (ii) sex (male "1," female "0"), (iii) age of respondent 
(11-24 years - 1," 25-30 years "2," 31-40 years "3," 41- above years "4") , 

(iv) family size (2-5 members- "1 , 6-9 members«"2," 10 and above- "3") , 

(v) number of children and (vi) number of sons the respondent has (actual), 
(vii) Caste (Agrarian and backward "0," otherwise "1"), (viii) Religion 
(Hindu»"l,- Muslim and others»"0") , (ix) Occupation of respondent, or 
spouse when respondent housewife, (ordered from 1 to 7: 1 « Unskilled/ 
landless labour, 2 - Peasant, 3 ■ Skilled worker, 4 - Trader. 5 ■ Office 
worker/clerk, 6 - Officer, 7 - Professional), (x) Education (categorized 

1 to 7: 1 » Illiterate, 2 ■ Literate, 3 » Primary school, 4 * Middle 
school, 5 - High School, 6 - College graduate, 7 - Professional), (xi) 
Family Income (categorized 1 to 5: 1 ■ Up to Rs. 200/ -p.m. .2 - Rs. 200/to 
350/- p.m., 3 - Rs. 350/ to 500/- p.m., 4 - Rs. 500/ to 1000/- p.m., 5 - 
Rs. 1000/- and above). 

III. Media : Exposure to (i) radio, (ii) cinema, and (iii) news- 
papers/periodicals, and (iv) local people as news sources ("1" if yes, 
-0" otherwise) 

IV. Beliefs Concerning Family Planning : Responses on five point 
interval scale; 1 - strongly agree, 2 - agree, 3 - neutral or not sure, 
4 ■ disagree, 5 - strongly disagree) using eleven preselected belief 
statements as stimuli. Beliefs about family size measured as (i) Ideal 
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number of children, and (11) no of children seen as too many. 

V. Values ; Responses to 20 value questions classified into one 
hundred categories and further grouped into 38 final categories, (coded 
as "1* if mentioned, -0" otherwise). 

VI. Value Instrumentalities ; Perceived relationship between 
(i) "having many children," and (ii) "family planning," and each of 
the values mentioned by respondent (categorized as related positively 
"1", negatively "-1" or unrelated "0". 

VII. Sources of Cause and Approval/Disapproval ; Value responses 
followed by a source likely to make that good/bad thing happen or likely 
to approve/disapprove of that good/bad act (classified into nominal 
categories) . 
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CHAPTER V 

EXAMINATION OF RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 
COGNITIVE SYSTEM AND BEHAVIORAL VARIABLES 

The framework for segmenting target populations and the approach 
for communication design for different segments was discussed in 
Chapter II. The approach and the framework recognized the importance 
of setting objectives in terms of cognitive system variables - 
awareness, attitude and intention. In this chapter we examine the 
interrelationships of system variables for validating the assumptions 
of relationships that underlie the approach and the framework. In 
the next chapter, we consider the problem of applying this approach 
for choosing communication appeals and obtaining guidance for source 
variables. 

Organization 

After briefly reviewing the «ets of variables, and their sample 
values, we first examine the relationships among cognitive and behavioral 
(family planning usage) variables as well as relationships between these 
and demographic and socioeconomic variables. We then analyze the beliefs 
regarding family planning to Identify *nd factor underlying dimensions 
of attitude structure. Next, we examine the value categories and dis- 
cuss attempts to factor analyze value data for obtaining a smaller and 
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wore manageable list of categories. We then examine the relationships 
between cr iter ia-var iabltr. (usage, awareness, attitude, intention and 
desire for more children) and value categories as well as perceived 
value instrumentalities of 'having many children' and 'family planning.* 
The last section of the chapter discusses discriminant-analytic exam- 
ination of system variables and their parameters. 

Classification of Variables 

The system variables can be classified into two groups, (i) 
endogenous variables and UL) exogenous variables. Endogenous variables 
are a set of jointly dependent variables that are affected by and in 
turn affect other variables in the system. Exogenous variables. on the 
other hand, are those variables that affect criteria variables but are 
unlikely to be affected by the». Under this classification scheme, we 
would consider the five criteria variables, measures of beliefs about 
family planning, and value instrumentalities of family planning and 
family sire as endogenous variables. Demographic, socioeconomic and 
media variables are exogenous variables. Values and their sources of 
causation or approval/disapproval, in this case, would also be exogenous 
variables since these are unlikely to be affected by system variables, 
•specially criteria variables. This classification of values into 
exogenous groups, however, can be contested at least in as much as it is 
likely that values are affected by demographic and socio-economic variables, 
for our purposes, we will treat these as exogenous, since we are interested 
In values as independent variables and their influence on other cognitive 
end behavioral variables. 
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Valurt, of Variables 

The aggregate measures of criteria variables, socio-demographic 
and media variables as well as beliefs concerning family planning are 
summarized in Table 8 for the total sample as well as the uscr-nonuser 
(of family planning) subgroups. The values of criteria variables are 
summarized below in Table 9. 

TABLE 9 

VALUES OF CRITERIA VARIABLES 



Total Sample Users Nonusers 

Sample Size 406 197 209 

* % % 

Usage (of family planning) 48. S 100.00 0.0 

Awareness (of family planning) 94.3 99.0 90.0 

Attitude (approval of F.P.) 81.0 96.4 66.5 

Intention (to use F.P.) * - - 30.6 

Desire for more children (yes) 32.3 13.2 48.3 



* Asked only of nonusers 

Since sample selection was controlled by quotas on usage, 
urban/rural dwelling, and sex of respondents, the values appearing above 
and in Table 8 should not be interpreted as reflecting aggregate pop- 
ulation mean values. They contrast the groups - user, nonuser - in terms 
of their characteristics. The actual population mean value for usage is 
estimated to be 15* nationally and less than 8% in Rajasthan (Jain, 197 5). 

Awareness of family planning is near universal, even among non- 
users. This is not surprising in view of the extensive promotion and 
propaganda efforts of the Government of India over several years. (Awareness 
of specific methods, however, varies) . This indicates that the market is 
now past the concept-awareness-creation stage and the communication efforts. 
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TABLE B 

AGGREGATE VALUES OF SOCIO- DF. GRAPHIC AND Mr.MA VARI ABLES ; 
AND OF KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDE, PLHCF.PTITS 
AND BELIEFS ABOUT FAMILY PLANNING 



1 


All 
Respondents 


Users 
of F.P. 


Non- Users 
Of F.P. 


N - 


406 


197 


209 


Demographic Socio- Economic 








Urban Dwellers 


51% 


76% 


28% 


Sex-Male Respondents 


53 


1 ^ 


4, 


Aqe— — 30 or under 


51 


40 


62 


Caste — No-agricultural upper 


40 


56 


IS 


Religion — Hindu (Non- Musi era) 

• 


92 


97 


87 


Education — Illiterate 


45 


25 


64 


Income — over Rs. 200 p.m. 


74 


86 


62 


No. of children — 3 or less 


54 


50 


57 


No. of Sons — 2 or more 


53 


63 


44 


Family Sire — 6 or more members 


75 


75 


74 


Media 








Exposure to Radio 


78 


86 


70 


Exposure to Cinema 


57 


74 

• 


41 


Exposure to News papers /Period. 


40 


62 


20 


Local people as news source 


53 


39 


66 


Most trusted source — radio 


56 


70 


44 


• local people 


33 


20 


45 


Knowledge, Attitude 4 Perception 








Awareness of Family Planninq 


94 


99 


90 


Approval of Family Planning 


81 


96 


67 


Desire for more children 


31 


13 


48 


Ideal no. of children — 3 or le 


is 56 


74 


38 


No. of children seen as too 
many— over four 


57 


46 


68 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 



T 


All 

•spondents 


Users 
Of P.P. 


Hon- Users 
of F.P. 


N - 


406 

-www 


197 i 


209 


Roli^f% f P«>re*»nt.ionl on Birth 
Control (Top Box % ■ 'Strongly 
Agree* ) 








Fewer children good for 
nother's health 


93% 


97% j 


90% 


Fever children easy to bring uf 


94 


98 


90 


Fewer children promote faaily 
happiness 


94 




91 


Fewer children prevent 
economic hardship 


89 


93 


85 


Fewer children means mother can 
work 


89 


92 


86 


Fewer children let parents do 
other things 


89 


92 


87 


Small Population Good for 
our Country 


65 


76 


55 


Birth control is Against Religic 


>n 34 


29 


47 


Birth Control is Morally wrong 


30 


17 


43 


Birth Control is Painful and 
Troublesone 


20 


15 


25 


Large Families are Good 


9 


4 


13 


Reasons for Approval/Disapproval 








Easy to Bring Up 


27 


34 


20 


Comfortable Life 


14 


14 


1 15 


Economic need/Inflation or 
Drought 


21 


24 


| 19 


Against Religion/Immoral 


4 


0 


| 8 


Anti-God's Will 


6 


0 


11 


Ruins Health 


6 


2 

- 


i * 


Reasons for not Practising F P 








Want more children/sons 


— 




| 38 


Anti-God's will/Anti-Religion 








Ruins Health 






19 


Do not need 






17 
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like propaganda, aimed at general concept awareness have limited 
usefulness. What is more significant and encouraging is the high 
level of approval (81%) of family planning. Nearly two thirds of the 
nonusers also approve family planning. However, lsss than a third 
of nonusers intend to practice family planning in the future, a wide 
gap between approval and intention levels. Almost a third of the sample 
and one half of nonusers desire more children. 

Relationships Among System Variables 

We now examine the basic pairwise relationships among system 
variables with the help of correlation and contingency table analysis. 
First, the relationships among the five criteria variables are examined. 
. Next, we assess the relationships between each of the five criteria 

variables, and the socio-demographic measures, media measures and beliefs 
concerning family planning. We also consider the relationships among 
sociodemographic and media measures, and beliefs about family planning. 
We then examine relationships between criteria variables and values, 
after dealing with the problem of categorization of value responses. 
The relationships between value-instrumentalities and criteria variables 
are next assessed. Finally, multivariate relationships are analysed 
through multiple discriminant analysis. 

Relationships Among Criteria Variables 

Table 10 shows simple correlation coefficients and Table 11 summa 
rites chi-square relationships among the five criteria variables: usage, 
awareness, attitude, intention and desire for more children. 
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TABLE 10 

SIMPLE CORRELATIONS AMONG CRITERIA VARIABLES 



r 







Usage 


! Atti-| 
Awareness tude 


-J 


1 

Oesire 
for More 

i Children 




N i 


406 


406 


406 


209 


406 


Usage 




1.00 


.195* 


.382* 




-.379* 


Awareness 




.195* 


1.00 


.371* 


.193* 


-.133 b I 


Attitude 


.382* 


.371* 


1.00 


.351* 


-.121* | 


Intention 




i 

1 - 


.193* 


.351* 


1.00 


.290* ] 


Desire for 
More Children 




-.379* 


-.133 b 


-.121 b 


.290* 


1.00 



"Significant at .1% 
Significant at 1% 
Significant at 5% 



Notet All correlation coefficients in this table and in all other 
tables are 'pcarsonian product mooent correlations.' which 
are equivalent of 'phi coefficients' for binary scaled (0-1) 
nominal variables. 
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As can be seen, correlations among all five criteria variables 
are statistically significant and in the expected direction— positive 
for all except desire for more children where these are negative. This 
pattern is confirmed by contingency table analysis which makes weaker 
statistical assumptions about the data (Table 11). The strength of 
relationships as indicated by the size of coefficients displays the 
basic hierarchical relationships among cognitive and behavioral variables 
that are implied in our framework and approach for communication inter- 
vention. The coefficients between hierarchically adjacent variables like 
attitude-awareness, attitude-intention and attitude-usage, are larger 
than those between variables that are a step removed by intervening 
variables. Essentially the same pattern emerges when partial correlation* 
are computed controlling for urban/rural residence (Table 12). 

Cross Tabulations Among Criteria Variables ; Tables 13 to 15 
show cross tabulations between awareness and attitude, attitude and 
intention, and attitude and usage. As noted earlier, very few — less 
than 6%— are not aware of family planning and most of those do not approve 
of family planning. Although only 19% of all respondents have negative 
attitudes towards family planning, a full one third of nonusers fall 
into this negative attitude group. And while 91% of those nonusers who 
have negative attitudes do not intend to practice family planning, nearly 
half (43%) of the nonusers who approve of family planning indicate a posi- 
tive intention to practice family planning in the future. We find the same 
pattern when we tabulate attitude-usage and attitude-intention controlling 
for awareness (Tables 16 and 17) . Thus, among those who are aware of 
family planning, very few (10%) who disapprove are users whereas over half 

- 
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TABLE 11 

CHI-SQUARE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CRITERIA VARIABLES 



1 

I 


Usage 


| Atti- 
Avarer.-ss tude 


Intention 


Desire 
for More 
Children 




N 


■ ! 


406 


406 


i 

: 


406 


209 


406 


Usage 








A 


i 


A 




A 






i 


A 






A 


B 


A 


Attitudes 






A 


A 


■ 




A 


C 


Intention 








B 


l 
• 


A 




A 


Desire for 
More Children 






A 


A 

I 




A 





A - Significant at .1% 



B - Significant at 1% 
C - Significant at S% 
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TABLE 12 



PARTIAL CORRELATIONS AMONG CRITERIA VARJALBES 
(controlling for Urban/Rural dwelling) 



■ 


Usaae 


1 

Awareness 


Atti- 
tude 


Intcntior 


Desire 
for More 
i Children 




406 


406 


406 


209 


406 


Usage 


1.00 


.134 a 


.354* 




-.333* 


Awareness 


.134* 


1.00 


.354* 


.202* 


-.105° 


Attitudes 


.3S4* 


.3S4 a 


1.00 


.362* 


-.094 C 


Intention 




.202* 


.362* 


1.00 


.289* 


Desire for 
More Children 


-.333* 


-.105° 


-.094° 


.289* 


1.00 



*Significant at .1% 
Significant at 1% 
Significant at 5% 
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TABLE 13 





CROSS TABULATION OF ATTITUDE 


TOWARDS 






FAMILY PLANNING BY * 


WAREXESS OF 


FAMILY PLANNING 








Awareness 




Attitude 




Ko 


Yes 


Row 

Total 




Count 


18 


59 


77 




Row % 


23.4 


76.6 


19.0 


Disapprove 


Column % 


78.3% 


15.4% 






Total % 


4.4 


14.5 






Count 


S 


32* 


329 




Row % 


1 5 


98 5 


81.0 


Approve 


Column % 


21.7 


84.6 






Total % 


1.2 


79.8 






Column 


23 


383 


406 




Total 


5.7 


94.3 


100.0 


Chi Square 


- 51.76. Significance 


- 0.00 
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TABLE 14 

CROSS TABULATION OF INTENTION FOR 
PRACTISING F.P. IN FUTURE BY ATTITUDE FOR FAMILY PLANNING 



Practice 


Attitude 

Row 

Disapprove Approve iuw 


Count 
Row \ 

NonUscrs Column % 

Total % 


53 135 188 
28.2 71.8 49.1 
89.8 41.7 
13.8 35.2 


Count 
Row % 

Users Column % 

Total % 


6 189 19S 
3.1 96.9 50.9 
10.2 58.3 
1.6 49.3 


Column 
Total 


59 324 383 
15.4 84.6 100.0 



Chi Square - 24.21, Significance - 0.00 
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TABLE 15 

CROSS TABULATION OF FAMILY PLANNING PRACTICE 
BY ATTITUDE TOWARDS FAMILY PLANNING 



Practice 


Attitude 
Disapprove 


Approve 


Row 
Total 




Count 


70 


139 


209 




Row % 


33.5 


66.5 


51.5 


NonOser 


Column % 


90.9 


42.2 






Total % 


"l7.2 


34.2 






Count 


7 


190 


197 




Row % 


3.6 


96.4 


48.5 


User 


Column % 


9.1 


57.8 






Total % 


1.7 

• 


46.8 






Column 


77 


329 


406 




Total 


19.0 


81.0 


100.0 



Chi Square - 57.22, Significance - 0.00 
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TABLE 16 (Part A) 

CROSS TABULATION OF ATTITUDE BY 
PRACTICE AMONG THOSE AWARE 



81 







Attitude 




■ : 


Intention 




Disapprov 


«e Appro* 


Row 
re Total 




Count 


64 


79 


143 




Bow % 


44.8 


55.2 


68.4 




\jo luran » 


qi a 








Total % 


30.6 


37.8 






Count 


6 


60 


66 


• 


Row % 


9.1 


90.9 


31.6 




Column % 


M 


43.2 






Total % 


2.9 


28.7 






Column 


70 


139 


209 




Total % 


33.5 


66.5 


100.0 


Chi Square 


- 44.42, Significance - 


0.00 
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TABLE 16 (Part B) 
CROSS TABULATION OF ATTITUDE 
BY "PRACTICE AMONG THOSE HOT AWARE 



Practice 


Attitude 
Disapprove 


Approve 


• 

Row 
Total 




Count 


17 


4 


21 




Row % 


81.0 


19.0 


91.3 


NonUser 


Column % 


94.4 


Mm m 

80.0 






Total % 


73.9 


17.4 






Count 


1 


1 


2 




Row % 


50.0 


50.0 


8.7 


User 


Column % 


5.6 


20.0 






Total % 


4.3 


4.3 






Column 


18 


5 


23 




Total 


78.3 


21.7 


100.0 



Chi Square » 0.01, Significance » 0.91 
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TABLE 17 (Part A) 
CROSS TABULATION OF ATTITUDE 
BY INTENTION FOR THOSE AWARE 



B3 



Intention 


Attitude 
Disapprovt 


• 

i Approve 


• 

Row 

Total 




Count 


47 


76 


123 




Bow % 


38.2 


61.8 


65.4 


No 


Column % 


88.7 


56.3 






Total % 


25.0 


40.4 






Count 


6 


59 


65 




Row % 


9.2 


90.8 


34.6 


Yes 


Column % 


11.3 


43.7 






Total % 


3.2 


31.4 






Column 


53 


135 


188 




Total 


28.2 


71.8 


100.0 



Chi Square - 16.24, Significance - 0.00 
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TABLE 17 (Part B) 
CROSS TABULATION OF ATTITUDE 
BY INTENTION FOR THOSE NOT AWARE 







Attitude 






Intention 




Disapprove 


Approve 


Row 
Total 




Ccunt 


17 


3 


20 




Bow \ 


8S.0 


15.0 


95.2 


No 


Column % 


100.0 


75.0 






Total % 


81.0 


14.3 






Count 


0 


1 


1 




Row % 


0.0 


100.0 


4.8 


Yes 


Column % 


0.0 


25.0 






Total % 


0.0 


4.8 






Column 


17 


< 


21 




Total 


81.0 


19.0 


100.0 



Chi Square - 0.65, Significance - 0.42 
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of those who approve are users. Similarly, very few (11\) among 
those nonusers who are aware, intend to practice family planning, 
while nearly half (*4%) of those nonusers who approve (and are aware) 
Intend to practice- 

The pattern cf relationships among criteria variables that we 
have just seen confirm the underlying relationships of our approach 
and support our viev that communication objectives should include 
multiple criteria variables — those representing hierarchical stages in 
communication process. 

Relationship Betwees Criteria Variables and Socio-Demographic and 
Media Variables 

Correlation coefficients between criteria variables and socio- 
dcmographic and media variables are shown in Table 18, chi square analysis 
for the same is summarized in Table 19. Among the demographic variables, 
urban dwelling, older age, and more children and sons are significantly 
associated with us*?e, as would be expected. Similarly, nonagricultural 
upper caste and occupation, education, and higher income are also 
significantly associated with usage of family planning. Awareness and 
attitude are significantly associated with urban dwelling, occupation, 
education and income, although the relationships are not as strong as with 
usage. More of that* who intend to practice family planning belong to 
nonagricultural castes and occupations, Hindu religious faith, literate 
or educated class, and are relatively younger with smaller families and 
fewer children and sons, than those who do not intend to practice. 

Among the media measures, exposure to mass media— radio, cinema 
and print— is positively associated with all four criteria variables. 
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TABLE 18 

SIMPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CRITERIA AND SOCIO- DEMOGRAPHIC 

AND MEDIA VARIABLES 













e 
■ 












M 

b TJ 






■ 

■ 

£ 


e 


e 
o 


0 ^ 
%* — < 


1 




3 


a 

c 


ou 
ta 


i 


• 


9 
U 


ti 


o 


• 


» 


■ 


i 




c 

M 


&i 


ucuoy id pnic oocio Lconooi 1 c 

1 


406 


406 


406 


209 


406 




474* 


166* 


157* 

• a. J # 


_ 037 


- 192* 

• A ^X 


Sex 


.066 


.001 


.081° 


.257* 


.121 b 


toBiiy size 


— .mi 


• UUJ 


_ f»M 
. U51 


_ 141 c 
. mi 


- oqo c 


Age 


264 a 




054 


_ 278* 


- 456* 




349* 


0A7 C 


210* 


170 


c 

- loo 


Religion 


.186* 


.041 


.193* 


.176 b 


-.025 


Occupation 


.394* 


.138* 


.147* 


.031 


-.169* 


Education 


.458* 


.175* 


.281* 


.143° 


-.024 


Family Income 


.283* 


.095° 


.127 b 


.011 


-.119 


Number of Children 


.127 b 


.033 


-.099° 


-.294* 


-.515* 


HumDer oi aons 


142* 




_ ACQ 
• U3J 


- 331* 


_ 403* 

• O J 


neaia 

Exposure to Radio 


.191* 


.200* 


.207* 


.!77 b 


-.007 


Exposure to Cinema 


.334* 


.175* 


.233* 


.085 


-.006 


Exposure to Newspapers/ 
Periodicals 


.424* 


.200* 


.272* 


.128 C 


-.067 


Local People as News Source 


-.275* 


-.083 C 


-.181* 


-.100 


-.042 



Significant at .1% 
Significant at 1% 
Significant at 5% 
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TABLE 19 

CHI-S^APi: RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CRITERIA VARIABLES 
AMD SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC AND MEDIA VARIABLES 





Usage 


Awareness! 


Atti- 
tude . 


— r 

Intention 


Desire 
for More 
Children 


N - 


406 


406 


406 


209 


406 


[Demographic - Socio- Economic 
Urban/Rural Dwelling 
Sex 


A 


A 

C 


• 

B 


B 
A 


A 
B 


Family Size 








C 


A 


Age - 


A 


B 




A 


A 


Caste 


A 




A 


C 


C 


Religion 


C 




A 


C 




Occupation 


A 


B 


A 




C 


Education 


A 




A 






Family Income 


A 










Number of Children 


A 




C 


A 


B 


Number of Sons 


A 

■ 




C 


A 


B 


Media 








•. 


■ 


Exposure to Radio 


A 


A 


A 


B 




Exposure to Cinema 


A 


B 


A 






Exposure to 
Newspapers/Per iod ica Is 


A 


A 


A 






Local People as 
News Source 


A 




A 






Host Trusted Source 
Of Information 


A 


A 


A 







A - Significant at .1% B - Significant at 1% C - Significant at 5% 
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«nd 'local people as news source* is negatively associated with these. 

The pattern is generally similar when we look at partial 
correlations, controlling for urban/rural dwelling (Table 201. 

Relationships Between Criteria Variables and Beliefs Regarding Family Planning 

Beliefs measured on eleven preselected statements concerning 
family planning and measures of family sire preference are correlated 
with the criteria variables in Table 21. Chi square analysis for the 
same is presented in Table 22 and partial correlations after controlling 
for urban/rural dwelling are shown in Table 23. Measures of family 
size preference — ideal and excessive number of children — are significantly 
related with usage and attitude in the expected direction, and, to a 
lesser extent, these are also related with intention. The measures of 
attitude structure— beliefs— are strongly related to attitude and 
awareness. Their association with usage and intention is also significant, 
but is stronger with beliefs concerning birth control practice (18 to 10) 
than with those concerning advantages of family size (first six). 

Factor Analysis of Beliefs About Family Planning 

Beliefs regarding family planning, the cognitive component 
of attitude, were ascertained on a five point agree -disagree scale 
with eleven belief statements serving as stimuli. An examination of the 
distribution of frequencies as well as correlation matrix of these eleven 
measures (Table 24) suggested redundancy in the data. A factor analysis 
was performed to reduce redundancy and identify any underlying structure. 
Two principal components, with eigenvalues greater than one and 
cumulatively explaining 65% of the variance, were rotated using varimax 
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TABLE 20 



PARTIAL COPRCI ATION3 BETWEEN CRITERIA VARIABLES 
A.VD SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC ASH VIKDIA VARIABLES 
(controlling for Urban/Rural Dwelling) 



1 


Usage j 


1 

\warcness 


Atti- 
tude 1 


Desire I 
I for Y.orr 
rntention Children 


H 


406 


406 


i 

406 


209 


406 


DetnoqrAphic — Socio-Econocaic 

f Tr-rvjtn /Pitra ■ T\#» 1 1 % rvn 

Ul LM * 1/ f^Ui 4 Ik »«vl A A I 








— 


— 




.070 


— .000 


.080° 


.257* 


.125 b 


Fanily Size 


-.043 


-.003 


-.057 


-.140° 


-.085° 


Aae 


.187* 


-.047 


-021 


-.277* 


-.432* 


Caste 


.197* 


.022 


.163* 


.202 C 


-.026 


| Religion 

• 

Occupation 


.287* 


.065 


.220* 


.173 b 


-.053 


.166* 


.052 


.070 


.075 


-.072 


Education 


.242* 


.095° 


.237* 


.210* 


.120 b 


Family Income 


.188* 


.054 


.090° 


.022 


-.073 


Number of Children 


.117" 


.025 


-.108° 


-.293* 


-.516* 




. -_a 
.137* 


.040 


-.067 




- 484* 


Media 

Exposure to Radio 


.082° 


.166* 


.175* 


.193* 


.044 


Exposure to Cinena 


.176* 


.119 b 


.188* 


.109 


.081 C 


Exposure to 
KevspapersyPeriodicals 


.215* 


.131 b 


.226* 


.181 b 


.052 


Local People as 


-.141* 


-.030 


-.139* 


-.119° 


-.114 b 



Significant at .1% Significant at 1% Significant at 5% 
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TABLE 21 

SIMPLE CORRELATION BETWEEN CRITERIA VARIABLES 
AND BELIEFS ABOUT FAMILY PLANNING 





Usage 


1 
1 

Awareness 


Atti- 
, tude 


j Desire | 
1 for More! 
Intention Children] 


N 

■ 


406 


406 


406 


1 

209 


406 


Ideal no. of children 


-.301* 


-.058 


-.340* 


-.160 b 


.139 b 


No. of children seen as too many 


-264* 


-.215* 


-.275* 


a 

-.185 


.050 


Beliefs (attitude on 11 dimensions) 




1 








Good for mother's health 


-121 b 


-.307* 

• 


-.297* 


-.167 b 


.059 


Fewer children easier to bring up 


! -122 b 

1 


-.325* 


-.356* 


-.166 b 


.026 


■ ■ promote family happiness 


- • 090° 


-.325* 


-.320* 


-.149° 


.021 


- " prevent economic hardship 


-122 b 


-.397* 
-.379* 


-.327* 


-1U* 


.067 


" • means mother can work 


-.113 b 

i 


-.345* 


-.194* 


.053 


■ " let parents do other things 


-•059 
-.232* 


-.319 


-.302 


-.161° 


.007 


Small population good for our country 


-.283* 


-.368* 


-.250* 


.017 


Birth control is against religion 


•32l* 

• 


.173* 


.333* 


.373* 


-.009 


• • morally wrong 


.311* 


.160* 


.384* 


.448* 


.054 


• • painful and troublesome 


.303* 


.122 b 


.232* 


.331* 


-.050 


Large families are good 


.224* 


j .348* 


.491* 


J .276* 


-.054 



"significant at .1% 
Significant at 1% 
Significant at 5% 
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TABLE 22 

CHI-SOUARE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CRITERIA VARIABLES 
AND BELIEFS ABOUT FAMILY PLANNING 



) 


1 

Usage ] 


Awareness 


Atti- 
tude » 


Intention 


Desire i 
for More' 
Children 


1 

N - 


406 


406 


f 

406 


209 


406 


Ideal no. of children 


A 


A 


A 






No. of children seen as too many 


A 




A 


C 


C 


Beliefs (attitude on 11 dimensions) 


> 










Good for mother's health 


c 1 

B 


A 


A 






Fewer children easier to bring up 


A 


A 






• " promote family happiness 




A 


A 




i 


■ " prevent economic hardship 




B 


A 




! 


" " means mother can work 




A 


A 


c 




| " • let parents do other things 




A 


A 






Small population good for our country 


A 


A 


A 


A 




Birth control is against religion 


A 




A 


A 




" ■ ■ morally wrong 


A 


C 


A 


A 




• painful and troublesome 


A 


A 


A 


A 


B 


jLarge families are good 


A 


A 


A 


A 





A - Significant at .1% 
B - Significant at 1% 
C - Significnat at 5% 
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TABLE 23 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CRITERIA VARIABLES AMD 
BELIEFS ABOtn 1 FAMILY PLANNING 
(controlling for Urban/Rural dwelling) 







1 Atti- 
Awareness tude 


1 

t ntpnt i on! 


Desire 
for More 
Chi ldren 


N - 


406 


406 


406 


209 


406 


Ideal no. of children 


-.206* 


-.014 


-.313* 


-.176 b 


.093° 


No. of children seen as too many 


-.ISO" 


-.177* 


-.243- 


-.205* 


-.006 


Beliefs (attitude on 11 dimensions) 












Good for mother's health 


-.063 


-.290* 


-.281* 


-.174 b 


.033 


Fewer children easier to bring up 


-.056 


-.307* 


-.340* 


-.174 b 


-.004 


• " promote family happiness 
" " prevent economic hardship 


-.021 
-.078 


-.307* 
-.386* 


-.304* 
-.316* 


-.157** 
-.157* 


-.008 
.047 


• " means mother can work 


-.082 C 


-.376* 


-.337- 


-.198* 


.037 


• " let parents do other things j-.0O8 


-.307* 


-.290* 


-.I66 b 


-.014 


Small population good for country 


-.179 


-.263* 


-.351* 


-.260* 


-.014 


Birth control is against religion 


.298* 


.155* 


-.319* 


.381* 


.016 


" " morally wrong 


.303* 


.147 a 


.375* 


.454* 


.074 


" ■ ■ painful and troublesocM 


.252* 


.095 C 


.210* 


.343* 


-.016 


Large families are good 


.159* 


.328- 


.477* 


.288* 


-.019 



•significant at .1% 
Significant at 1% 
Significant at 5% 
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rotation. Table 25 summarizes factor loadings and communal ities of 
the variables. 

The first six beliefs and the last belief, all relating to 
advantages of fewer children for the family, load highly on the first 
factor. Although these beliefs concern the advantages of having fewer 
children across a variety of areas— health, economic well being, family 
happiness, etc., they all seem to fall under one factor due to a wide- 
spread agreement with these advantages. 

The second factor has two beliefs that load heavily on it — 
•birth control is morally wrong* (.899) and 'birth control is against 
religion- (.927), and a third belief loading moderately— 'birth 
control is painful and troublesome* (.483). One belief— ' small 
population is good for the country' — does not load highly on either 
of the factors (.406 on first and .279 on the second factor). 

This pattern suggests that these factors represent two broad 
dimensions or components of family planning beliefs, one concerning 
•family size' and the second concerning 'birth control.' All beliefs 
regarding family size implications are in the first factor and all 
beliefs about birth control are in the second factor. An examination 
of communalities of beliefs, however, reveals that these two factors 
account for only 25% or less of the variance of two beliefs — 'birth 
control is painful and troublesome' and 'small population is good for 
the country.' This means that the second factor represents the religious 
and moral aspects of birth control. 

In order to reduce redundancy and the problem of highly 
correlated independent variables, we have chosen four beliefs for inclusion 
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TABLE 25 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OF BELIEFS ABOUT FAMILY PLANNING 
Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix 



Beliefs 


Factor 
Factor \ 


Loadings 
Factor 11 


1 

Cootr.unality 


• 

Fewer children good for Bother's health 




_ 067 


495 


* " " are easier to bring up 


.824 






promote tamiiy nappiness 


7B2 


-.120 


.626 


• " prevent economic hardship 

* 


.826 


-.120 


.697 


" " Beans mother can work 


.847 


-.148 


.740 


" " let parents do other things 


.768 


-.086 


.597 


•Small population is good for our country 


.406 


-.279 


.243 


Birth control is against religion 


-.057 


.927 


.862 


* " • morally wrong 


-.111 


.899 


.821 


• " • " painful and troublesome 


-.127 


.483 


.250 


Large families are good 


— . 666 


.275 


j .519 



•Beliefs selected for further analysis 
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In discriminant analysis, as indicated below. 

(1) 'Fewer children are easy to bring up* (representing common 

factor no. 1) 

(2) 'Birth control is morally wrong* (representing common factor no. 2) 

(3) 'Small population is good for the country' 

(4) 'Birth control is painful and troublesome' 

The first two represent the two factors, and are chosen on the 
basis of high loadings and minimum missing values. The other two 
have low communalitics (.24 and .25 respectively) and are thus considered 
to be unique factors representing unique dimensions, as is obvious. 
We thus have four beliefs concerning (i) advantages of fewer children, 
(ii) religious and moral implications of birth control methods, (iii) 
national implications of small population, and (iv) health and convenience 
aspects of birth control methods. 

r 

Value Responses of Categories 

We now come to the most important part of the study— measurement 
of values. As mentioned in Chapter IV, measures of values were obtained 
by asking ECHO questions using four variations eliciting (i) good things 
to happen, (ii) bad things to happen, (iii) good things to do, and (iv) 
bad things to do. Each of the four questions was repeated five times. 
Along with the responses to these value questions, sources of causation 
for the first two variations and sources of approval/disapproval for the 
last two variations were also ascertained. Discussion of the sources, 
however, will be postponed until Chapter VI. The value responses were 
categorized using the procedure described earlier in Chapter XV. 
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%te first consider the repsonses and their frequencies as 
categorized originally. Next, we discuss the unsuccessful attempts to 
factor analyze these categories to obtain a smaller set of categories. 
We then present a further categorization arrived at judgemental ly to 
facilitate further analysis and interpretation. Using this smaller set 
of categories, we examine the frequencies of responses among different 
subgroups of the sample. We then assess the relationships between 
criteria variables and value responses. 



Frequencies of Original Value Categories : The original responses, 
which were recorded verbatim, were classified into categories for each 
of the four types of questions separately, yielding a total of 104 
categories broken down as follows. 



Good Things to Happen 
Bad Things to Happen 
Good Things to Do 
Bad Things to Do 

Total 



No. of No. of 

Categories Responses 



28 
26 
22 
28 
104 



1230 



1077 
968 
4263 



Average No. 

of Responses 
per Category 

44 

38 
49 
35 
41 



The frequencies of responses for each of the four types of 
questions are shown in Tables 26 to 29 for the total sample as well as 
for the practicing and nonpracticing subgroups. Among the most frequently 
mentioned values — good things to happen — are those concerning 'children's 
future, getting educated and being worthy' (41%), 'harmony in family' 
(38%), 'progress in livelihood and occupation' (36%), and 'good crop/ 
agricultural year' (30%). Some of the more frequently mentioned values 
include 'having a house or land for a house,' 'having material comforts,' 
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TABLE 26 

VALUES: FREQUENCIES OF 'GOOD THIN 35 TO HAPPEN* 









Jain . 


Users 


I»'J i 1 


1 'e Alrfi . 
w SC( 5 | 






NO . 




No. 


% 


NO . 


% 1 




N - 


406 


100.0 


197 


100.0 


209 


100.0 


GT01 


Get More Education 


17 


4.2 


6 


3.0 


11 


5.3 


GT02 


Village makes Progress 


12 


3.0 


5 


2.5 


7 


3.3 


GT03 


Nation solves problems/ 


a 


2 2 


4 


2 0 


c 

J 


2 4 


("TO 4 




OA 


15 n 


28 


14.2 


■» 1 
J J 


15 8 


GT05 


Proqress in Livelihood/ 

UCCUpdLlOll 


1 a7 
1*/ 


16 7 
JO . t 


o * 


41 2 




Jl .1 


O | vo 


ijOcki Liot)/ n^ricuiiurdi Tear 


1 21 
l«£l 


*3 .a 




12 7 

ft a . » 




* J . 7 


rrr>7 


nave irrigation laciiicies 


e-* 


1 j . i 


1 ft 
ID 


Q 1 

7.1 


•»e 
J3 


1 1 ■» 
lo . 1 




secure uina 


an 


If. 7 


5 


2.5 


IE 

J3 


16 7 
lo . / 


GT09 


Be Free from Poverty 


31 


7.6 


13 


6.6 


18 


8.6 


GT10 


Have material comforts and 
richo«s in life 


78 


19 2 


• 

j ~ 


17 3 


44 


21 1 


GTll 

\J A X 4. 


kjvw rioper iy i lana/nouse] 


84 


2n 7 


43 


21 8 


41 

HI 


1Q 6 

1 7 . O 


GT12 


c indnciai situation improves 


o 


1 . J 


■ 


i n 


A 


1 Q, 


rrri i 


nannony in ranuiy 


l 56 
ISO 


ia a 

JO . *1 


ft£ 
OO 


417 


7n 


11 <% 




LontortdDic ana peace tux 
family life 


20 


4.9 


11 


5.6 


9 


4.3 


CT15 


Happiness of having a family 


13 


3.2 


c 
O 


i n 
J .u 


7 


3.3 




noc to nave any prooiems 


7 




1 
1 


n 5 


X 


u. a 




loou neaicn tor rami ly/nusnana 


3U 


1 < . J 


51 
•£ J 


117 
lli ' 


27 


1 7 Q 




f*/~w*»r1 |Jj» *vi * r*Ae f ^ r- rk{ 1 Aran 

ijooa narriages tor (.niiuren 


AA 


in ft 


33 


16.8 


11 


t ■» 


GT19 


Have children 


62 


15.3 


16 


8.1 


46 


22.0 


GT20 


Not have anymore children 


6 


1.5 


5 


2.5 


1 


0.5 


GT21 


Children get Education, 

m^G wwl tally 


165 


40 6 


101 

J. If A 


51.3 

-» 4» • -J 




30 6 


GT22 


n«> Relioious 


15 


6 3 

V.J 


7 


3.6 


5 


2 4 


GT23 


Mental Peace and Happiness 


4 


1.0 


1 


0.5 


3 


1.4 


GT24 


Improve Self — Obtain Higher 
Qualities 


16 


3.9 


10 


5.1 


6 


2.9 


GT25 


Keep one's Honor 


8 


2.0 


4 


2.0 


4 


1.9 


GT26 


Freedom from Life (Death) 


3 


0.7 


2 


1.0 


1 


O.S 


GT27 


Bo able to do what I really want 


2 


0.5 


2 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


GT28 


Help Others 


8 


2.0 


4 


2.0 


4 


2.0 
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OF BAD THINGS TO HAPPEN 





BT07 



BT09 
BT10 
BT11 
BT12 
BT13 
BT14 
BT15 
BT16 
BT17 
BT18 
BT19 
BT19 
BT21 
BT22 
BT23 
BT24 
BT2S 
BT26 



N - 

Not looking after parents 
Harm others 

Irresponsible behavior 

Unethical Behavior 

Bad social customs continue 

Societal Problems 

Problems for the country 

Illness or Disability 

Death 

Accident 

Adverse effect on occupation 
Bad Crop/Agricultural Year 
Poverty/Financial Hardship 
Theft 
Inflation 

Social or Village Disputes 

Domestic Disputes 

Joint Family Breaks Up 

Problems between Husband-Wl fe 

Family faces Problems 

Children become 'unworthy' 

Children fail School 

Have too many children/girls 

Not have children 

Social Dishonor 

Be misguided/misunderstood 



406 
3 

21 
1 

13 
2 
5 
5 

247 
78 
16 

61 
80 
33 
37 

i 

14 

79 

. 102 

t 

, « 

I 23 

: » 

75 

9 
7 
20 
18 



Sam. 
% 

100.0 
0.7 
5.2 
0.2 

0.5, 
1.2 
1.2 



Users 
No. % 



Non- Users 
No. X 



197 100.0 
1 0.5 



60.8 



• 

! 

19.2, 

15.0! 

19.7 
8.1 
9.1 
3.4 

19.5 

2S.l! 

5.7 
4.7 

18.5 ■ 

I 

3.4 j 
2.2 | 
1.7 
4.9! 
4.41 



5 
1 
6 
2 
3 
3 



2.5 
0.5 
3.0 
1.0 
1.5 
1.5 



119 60.4 

35 17.8 

13 6.6 

40 20.3 
21 10.7 
20 10.2 

14 7.1 
10 5.1 

41 20.8 
58 29.4 

3 1.5 



11 
9 
47 
12 
3 
1 
12 
12 



5.6 
4.6 
23.9 
6.1 
1.5 
0.5 
6.1 
6.1 



209 100.0 
2 1.0 



16 
0 
7 
0 
2 
2 



44 

3 
12 
10 



6 

6 
8 
6 



7.7 
0.0 
3.3 
0.0 
1.0 
1.0 



128 61.2 
43 20.6 

3 1.4 
21 10.0 
59 28.2 
13 6.2 
23 11.0 

4 1.9 
38 18.2 

21.1 
1.5 
5.7 
4.8 
28 13.4 
2 1.0 



2.9 
2.9 
3.8 
2.9 
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TABLE 28 

VALUES: FREQUENCIES OF 'GOOD ACTS' 







Tot. 


Sam. | 


Users 


Non- 


Users 








% 

i 


Mo. 


% 


No. 


% 




N - 


406 


loo. o! 

22.2 


197 


100.0 


209 


100.0 


GA01 


Work better and more 

at job/farm • 


90 


25 


12.7 


65 


31.1 


GA02 


Earn a living 

• 


65 


16.0 


23 


11.7 


42 


20.1 


GA03 


Make progress on farm i 


28 


6.9 


14 


7.1 


14 


6.7 


GA04 


t 

Look after parents/husband 
inlaws well 


153 


37.7 


68 


34.5 

— 


85 


40.7 


GA05 


Taking care of family 

rp<:iyin<i i hi 1 i t i #9 


130 


32 0 


57 


28.9 


73 


34 9 




Kf*t*n ooorf r«» 1 at i rtni with 

relatives and family 


1 

» 


5.4 


11 


5.6 


11 


5.3 


GA07 


Look after children well 


59 


14.5 


23 


11.7 


36 


17.2 


GA08 


Get children educated 


96 


23.6 


57 


28.9 


39 


18.7 


GA09 


Marry children well 


43 


10.6 


21 


10.7 


22 


10.5 


GA10 


Do needlework, painting, etc. 


31 


7.6 

i 

1.2 


25 


12.7 


6 


2.9 


GA11 


Study further 


5 


5 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


GA12 


Adjust to circumstances 


3 


0.7 


1 


0.5 


2 


1.0 


GA13 


Build a House 


18 


4.4 


11 


5.6 


7 


3.3 


GA14 


Earn an honest living 


22 


5.4 | 


16 


8.1 


6 


2.9 


GA15 


Be hospital to guests 


1 11 


2.7 


5 


2.5 


6 


2.9 


GA16 


Be nice to others 


31 


7.6 


9 


4.6 


22 


10.5 


GA17 


Help others 


116 


28.6 


81 


41.4 


35 


16.7 


GA18 


Engage in religious activities 


38 


14 


7.1 


24 


11.5 


GA19 


Be charitable 


86 


21.2 


49 


24.9 


37 


17.7 


GA20 


Help in village activities 


4 

! 20 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


GA21 


Engage in social service 


4.9 


16 


8.1 


4 


1.9 


GA22 


Serve the country 


i « 


1.5 


6 


3.0 


0 


0.0 
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TABLE 29 





VALUES-. FREQUENCTE 


S OP 


•BAD A( 


rrs* 












Tot. 


Sam. 


Users 


Non- 


Users 






No. 


\ 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




N - 


406 100.0 


197 


100.0 


209 100.0 


BA01 


Be irresponsible towards family 


23 


5.7 


12 


6.1 


11 


5.3 


BA02 


To spend irresponsibly 


25 


6.2 


10 


5.1 


15 


7.2 


BAO 3 


Not looking after 
children well 


38 


9.4 


20 


10.2 


18 


8.6 


BA04 

• 


Not keeping good relations 
with family members 


1 ft 


A A 


13 


6.6 


c 
3 


"> A 

2.4 


BA05 


Be irresponsible with husband 


21 


5.2 


12 


6.1 


9 


4.3 


BA06 


To have too many children 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


BA07 


Not looking after parents/ 
inlaws 


11 


2.7 


5 


2.5 


6 


2.9 


BA08 


Not working hard 


c 
o 


1.3 


3 


1.5 


m 

3 


1.4 


BAO 9 


Not completing obligations 


c 

o 


■ c 
1 . 3 


5 


2.5 


1 


0. b 


BAlO 


To cheat, blackmarket 


3 


0.7 


1 


0.5 


2 


1.0 


BA11 


To indulge in corrupt practices 


12 


3.0 


10 


5.1 


2 


1.0 


BA12 


Killing a living thing 


20 


4.9 


4 


2.0 


16 


7.7 


GA13 


To harm a living thing 


31 


7.6 


17 


8.6 


14 


6.7 


BA14 


To sin 


17 


4.2 


9 


4.6 


8 


3.8 


BA1S 


Stealing 


1 7fi 


4J. J 


83 


42.1 




A A X. 

44 . 5 


BA16 


Immoral Behavior 


o« 




21 


10.7 


A 1 
41 


in g: 
19. O 


BA17 


Deception 


fid 


'S R 


46 


23.4 


IB 


a a 
o. t> 


BA18 


Telling a lie, perjury 


tin 




35 


17.8 


i J 


ion 


BA19 


Factional fighting, rioting, 
violence 


191 


47.0 


81 


41.1 


110 


52.6 


BA20 


To abuse 


37 

!- 


9.1 


23 


11.7 


14 


6.7 


BA21 


To criticize, run down others 


10.6 


22 


11.2 


21 


10.0 


BA22 


To go against social and 
religious mores—drinking, 
eating meat, etc. 


70 


17.2 


36 


18.3 


34 


16.3 


BA23 


To follow bad social customs 


2 


0.5 


2 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


BA24 


Greedy, selfish behavior 


3 


0.7 


3 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


BA25 


Discouraging other people 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.5 


BA26 


Wasting time 


4 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


BA27 


To harm others 


17 


4.2 


13 


6.6 


4 


1.9 


BA28 


Miscellaneous 


5 


1.2 


4 


2.0 


1 


0.5 
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•having children,* 'securing a livelihood.* 'having irrigation facilities 
and agricultural land,' 'good health for family members' and 'good 
marriages for children.' Among the disvalued happenings— bad things 
to happen— those mentioned most often are, 'illness or disability' (61%). 
•domestic disputes' (25%), 'social/village disputes' (20%), 'bad crop/ 
agricultural year* (20%). 'children becoming unworthy* (19%). 'death' 
(19%), and 'adverse effects on occupation" (15%). 

The more commonly mentioned valued acts— good things to do— are 
•looking after parents/husband/ in- laws well* (38%), 'taking care of 
family responsibilities well' (32%), 'helping others' (29%), 'getting 
children educated* (24%) , 'working more and better at farm/job* (22%), 
•being charitable', 'earning a living' (16%). 'looking after children 
well' (11%0. The disvalued conducts— bad things to do— that are fre- 
quently mentioned include 'factional fighting* (47%) , 'stealing' (43%), 
•going against social and religious mores' (17%), 'deceiving' (16%), 
•immoral behavior* (15%), and 'telling lies' (15%). 

The ECHO value responses, thus, represent a spectrum of hopes and 
concerns, as well as modes of valued and disvalued behavior. The main 
themes concern family harmony (domestic disputes) and welfare, children's 
future and welfare, occupational hopes and concerns, health (illness), 
societal or community peace and harmony, better material life and moral 
codes of conduct. While these 104 categories afford a good appreciation 
of the value hierarchies of the samples population, a smaller number would 
be more convenient and manageable for the purpose of further analysis. 

Factor Analyses of Value Responses 

The responses to value qeustions, after classification, were coded 
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•s '1' if mentioned by the respondent and *0« otherwise. It thus yielded 
104 variables taking values of '1' or '0'. Factor analyses were 
perforated with the objective of reducing the number of categories. The 
first phase of analyses involved four factor analyses, one for each of 
the four sets of categories — (i) good things to happen, (ii) bad things 
to happen, (iii) good things to do. and (iv) bad things to do. In the 
second phase, a factor analysis of 99 categories (after eliminating 
5 of the 104 categories which had frequencies of 1 or 2) from all four 
sets was performed. Both phases yielded uninterpretable factors and, 
whilo the last mentioned factor analysis gave much better results, the 
four analyses of the first stage completely failed to satisfy the 
criteria of simple structure. Given the objective of reducing a large 
number of variables to a few common factors, the simple structure criteria 
include the following: 1) Each factor will have a high loading on several 
variables and close to zero on the rest. 2) Each variable will have 
loadings only on few factors (Aakcr, 1971, p. 238) . The key characteris- 
tics of the factor analyses are summarized in Table 30. As can be seen, 
the common factors in the first four analyses failed to explain even 
25% of the variance of at least half of the variables in analysis. 
Thus, it Is not surprising that approximately a third of variables did not 
have loadings of .3 or more on any factor. Secondly, very few factors 
had two or more variable.*: with a moderately high loading (.4 or more) on 
them. Thus, this phase of factor analysis left a substantial number 
of variables unexplained and the factors that it yielded were primarily 
single variable factors. It did, however, give some interpretable factors, 
but those were exceptions rather than rules. For example, 'progress in 
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TABLE 30 

FACTOR ANALYSES OF VALUES: KEY CHARACTERISTICS 



i 


Good 
Happen- 
ings 


Bad 
Happen- 
ings 


Good 
Acts 


Bad 
Acts 


All 

Variables 


No. of original variables 


26 


26 


22 


28 


99 


No. of factors rotated 


13 


12 


10 


13 


41 


No. of variables with h 2 
less than .25 


14 


13 


12 


16 


9 


No. of variables with 
loading over .2 on nore 
than one factor 


5 


1 


5 


3 


41 


No. of factors with 2 

or more variables loading 

.4 or more 


3 


3 


2 


1 


13 


No. of variables that do 
not have a loading of .3 
or more on any factor 


10 


8 


9 


9 


30 


Variance explained by factors 


60% 


60% 


58% 


59% 


66% 
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livelihood/occupation* and 'freedom from poverty* had loading* of 
.49 and .42 on the same factor. 

The second analysis which included 99 variables from all four 
sets yielded 41 factors explaining two thirds of the variance. Although 
13 factors had at least two variables each with a loading of .4 or more. 
30 variables did not have a loading of .3 or more on any factor. Moreover, 
41 variables had a loading of .2 or more on more than one factor, thus 
yielding a structure that cannot be called simple. Here again, sew 
factors were interpretable, notable among them being one that had 'good 
crop/agricultural year', 'bad crop/agricultural year*, •progress in 
occupation* , 'adverse effects on occupation* and 'working more/better on 
farm or job' loading heavily or moderately heavily on it. Another 
factor see»ed to have many of the variables concerning children's welfare 
loading highly on it. yet another seemed to characterize the underlying 
dimension of 'harmony and peace among family.* Table 31 shows a summary 
of main variables with moderate to high loading on all factors. The 
factor matrix (99 x 41) is not reproduced here since it is of limited 
usefulness in view of the general lack of interpretability and the fact 
that it gives little guidance for assigning over 30% of the variables to 
factors. This factor analysis was, however, useful to a certain extent 
in that it provided guidelines for grouping some of the categories. 

Possible Reasons for Failure of Factor Analyses ; Me have seen 
that the factor analyses have been of limited use in reducing categories 
into a smaller number. Although the second phase analysis had a limited 
success, there was an opportunity to combine logical opposites and similar 
concepts expressed under four different sets, something that was not 
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TABLE 31 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OF ALL VALUE RESPONSES 



Factor #1 



Loading 



Factor i7 



GT06 Good crop/Agricultural year -.71 

BT12 Bad crop/Agricultural year -.69 

GA01 Work better and more at 
job/far* 



GTOS Progress in livelihood/ 
occupation 



-.44 

.37 



BT11 Adverse effects on occupa- .29 



.63 



Factor 42 
BT14 Theft 

BT04 Unethical behaviour 
BT02 Harm others 
Factor #3 

GA22 Serve the country 

BAll To indulge in corrupt prac- 



BA09 Mot completing obligations 
BT15 Inflation 
Factor »4 

BA25 Discouraging other people 

BT19 Problems between husband/ 
wife 



.68 
.58 

.39 
.33 

.51 
.50 



BA21 To criticize, run down others .49 

GT22 Be religious .38 
Factor #5 

BT01 Not looking after parents .68 

GA12 Adjust to circumstances .57 
Factor *6 

GA13 Build a house .70 

GA09 Marry children well .36 



BA26 Wasting time 
BT07 Problems for the country 
GA11 Study further 
BT23 Have too many children/girls 
Factor 18 

BA05 Be irresponsible with husband 
BA03 Not looking after children well 
GT20 Not have more children 
GA07 Look after children well 
.50 BA1S Stealing 
.38 Factor 19 



Loading 

.56 
.52 
.45 
.30 



BT26 Be misguided/misunderstood 
GT24 Improve self 
Factor »I0 
GT23 Mental peace 
Factor »11 

GT25 Keep one's honor 
BA23 To follow bad social customs 
Factor 112 

BA07 Not looking after parents/in-1 
BT24 Not have children 
Factor 113 

GT21 Children get education, be worthy 

BT21 Children become unworthy 

GT19 Have children 

CT18 Good marriages for children 

Factor 114 

GT28 Help others 

BA13 To harm a living thing 



.50 
.26 
.25 
.28 

.67 
.45 

.65 

.70 
.43 

.30 
.32 



.43 
-.54 

.25 



.34 
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Factor »1S 

BAIO To cheat, blackmarket 
116 



BT18 Joint family breaks up 
BA24 Greedy, selfish behaviour 
Factor »17 

BA02 To spend irresponsibly 
Factor »18 

GA21 Engage in social service 
BA19 Factional fighting 
BA17 Deception 
Factor »19 

BT17 Donestic disputes 
Factor »20 

BT22 Children fail school 
BA08 Not working hard 
Factor «21 

BA01 Be irresponsible towards 
family 

GA05 Taking care of family 
responsibilities 

CT17 Good health 

Factor <22 

BT06 Societal problems 

GT02 Village makes progress 

Factor #23 

BA27 To harm others 

GT03 Nation makes progress 

GA17 Help others 

Factor >24 

GA10 Do needlework, painting etc. 
BT21 Children become unworthy 
Factor «2S 

GT13 Harmony in family 
GA02 Earn a living 



Loading 

BA16 Immoral behaviour 
.68 GA03 Make progress on farm 

Factor 126 
.72 BT13 Poverty-financial hardship 
.27 GT12 Financial situation improves 

Factor 127 
.53 GT04 Secure a livelihood 

Factor »28 
.65 GA16 Be nice to others 
.25 Factor t29 
-.30 GT14 Comfortable and peaceful life 

Factor #30 



.67 



.57 
.34 



.24 

.54 
.49 



.58 
.44 
.34 



GA15 Be hospitable to guests 
GT10 Have material comforts 
Factor 131 



GT01 Get more education 
BA12 Rilling a living thing 
53 GT07 Have irrigation facilities 

GT08 Get land 
.27 Factor <32 

GA20 Help in village activities 
Factor 133 
BT10 Accident 
Factor 134 

GA08 Get children educated 
Factor §35 

GA04 Look after family members 
GA06 Keep good relations with 



Loading 
-.23 
.25 

.60 
.45 

.66 

.64 

.70 

.44 

.31 

.44 

.42 
.56 
.41 

.56 



relatives and family 
GA19 Be charitable 
-.62 Factor t36 
.21 BT08 Illness or disability 

Factor »37 
.29 GA14 Earn an honest living 
-.20 BA22 Going against social mores 



.62 

-.31 
-.49 

.24 

-.78 

.56 
.37 
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Loading 



BA04 Hot keeping 
with family 

Factor »38 

GTll Own house or land 

BT16 Social or village disputes 

Factor 139 

GT09 Be free from poverty 
BT25 Social dishonor 



.25 Factor #40 



.64 

.29 

.54 
.36 



BA14 To sin 
Factor >41 

GT26 Freedom for life (death) 
BT20 Family faces problem 
GA18 Engage in religious activities 
BA20 To abuse 



Loading 

-.48 

-.47 
-.24 
-.23 
-.38 
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available to the first phase analyses. Our experience with these 
factor analyses of ECHO value responses, however, is not unique. 
Previous attempts to factor analyze similar data have met with little 
success (de Mille & Hirschberg, 1972). Dp Hille and Hirschberg have 
investigated this problem and attempted factoring using other indices 
of association (than correlation coefficient, which in this case is 
the same as phi coefficient) with some success. Their explanation for 
the lack of success in factor analysing ECHO value responses appears 
to have validity and could explain our limited success. According to 
deKilleet al, the use of phi coefficient, which assumes two-valued 
(in our case 0-1) data, is inappropriate. This is because association 
between zero values for failure to mention of any two value-concepts is 
meaningless with our kind of data. The respondents are asked to 
indicate five value-concepts which are then treated as a number of 
category variables (22 to 28 in our case) taking a value of one if that 
concept is mentioned by the respondent and zero if not mentioned. While 
the positive association between concepts is meaningful, the association 
between 'concepts not mentioned' is misleading since the respondents did 
not reject any of the remaining concepts that he did not mention (17 to 23 
in our case) . Since absence is not an exact complement of presence, the 
data should really be seen as single-valued rather than two valued. 

De Mille and Hirschberg constructed an arithmetic positive- 
association index that accounts for association between positive mentions 
for two value concepts. They were able to obtain in terpre table factors 
through successive exclusion of concepts which eliminated 52% to 59% 
of the concepts (retaining 62% of the data) . Their findings lend support 
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to the explanation they provide for the failure of factor analyse* 
that treat ECHO data as two -valued. However, their own procedure is 
still experimental, involving a series of runs for successive exclusion 
of concepts, and results in elimination of nearly half the concepts. 
Moreover, they have tried their procedure only on 'to do' data and they 
believe it nay not work on 'to happen' data. For all these reasons, we 
have not attempted to use their procedure. 

Final Classification of Value Categories 

For the purpose of further analysis, the original 104 categories 
were grouped into 38 primary categories by combining concepts that were 
either similar, or opposites, or concerned the same issue. For example, 
'children get educated or be worthy', 'children become unworthy', and 
•to get children educated 1 are combined in one category. As an example 
of issue-related categorization, 'have irrigation facilities', 'have 
agricultural land' and 'make progress on farm' were combined into a 
single category. Appendix E contains the list of new categories along 
with their constituent items. As can be seen from the list, all the 
'good and bad things to happen' and some of the 'good and bad acts' were 
combined to form 23 categories belonging to six broad areas. The remain- 
ing fifteen categories concern valued conduct (S categories) and disvalued 
conduct (10 categories) . This categorization of 104 value-concepts into 
38 categories resulted in 14% loss of data (i.e. original 4263 responses 
were reduced to 3700 responses) . 

Value Hierarchies 

Tables 32 and 33 show frequencies of value categories for the sample 
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TABLE 35 



OCT SQUARE ANALYSIS OF AELATIOHSmPS BETWEEN 
VALUE CATEGORIES AND CRITERIA VARIABLES 
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TABLE 38 (contd.) 



VCA Be materially comfortable L rich 



Concerning So c iety and Status 

VCC Plaint* In one's honor in society 

VCD Vlllege/secirty/ceuntry solves 
problems, makes ptoijress. help 
in its progress , 

Good nets (Valued Corxhict) 
VC19 To help others 
VC20 Be charitable 
VC21 B« religious 
VC22 To earn a honest living 
VC23 Pursue self -developswnt 

BjJ Acta (Pi^valucd Ccniuct) 
VC24 Cngage in factional fightln?/ 



VC25 To go against social and 



VC26 To abuse, crl icize 
to others 



not be 



VC27 



il behavior 



s 

2 
I 



D 

C 



VC30 To tell a lie, ceonlt perjury 

VC31 Han others 

VC32 Bans or kill a living thing 

VCM Irresponsible, misguided behavior 



! 

\ 



c 

£ 

A 



u 

— • 



A 

C 



C 
D 



A a Significant at .1% 
• - Significant at 1% 
C • Significant at S% 
D - Significant at 10% 
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Predictor Variables ; The endogenous variables included as 
potential predictor variables were: 1) awareness, 2) attitude, 3) 
desire for more children, 4) ideal number of children as perceived by 
respondent and 5) four beliefs concerning family planning and family 
size chosen after factor analysis. From socio-demographic variables, 
six variables were included on the basis of their intercorrelation and 
relationships with usage. These were 1) urban/rural residence, 2) age, 
3) number of children respondent has, 4) caste, and 5) education. 
Four media variable, exposure to radio, cinema, newspapers and local 
people as news source were included. In addition, all value categories 
were included as potential predictors. A stepwise procudure was used. 

Analysis ; Table 39 shows the results of discriminant analysis 
with the coefficients of the variables included. Twenty variables were 
included in the analysis of which 12 resulted in a change in Rao's V 
that was statistically significant at 5\ level. The discriminant 
function with a canonical correlation of .781 explained 61% of the total 
variance. 

Among the significant discriminating variables were two socio- 
demographic variables— urban/rural residence, and education, four endogenous 
variables— desire for more children, attitude towards family planning, 
two beliefs representing the two factors — 'fewer children are easy to 
bring up' and 'birth control is morally wrong'. Among the 14 value 
categories included, one relates to having children, two concern children's 
welfare, three relate to family life and welfare, two concern economic 
welfare, one relates to work ethic, one is a valued conduct and four are 
disvalued conducts. 
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The standardized discriminant -function coefficients of the 
variables indicate their relative inportance in discriminating users 
from nonusers. The most important variable is desire for more children, 
its negative sign indicating its negative relation with usage. The 
three next most important variables are attitude towards family planning 
and urban/rural residence, followed by belief about moral implications of 
birth control. Education is also an important discriminator. Among 
the discriminating values that are negatively related to usage are 
•taking care of children*, 'taking care of family responsibilities', 
•working more', 'having children' and four disvalued conducts— stealing, 
mistreating others and ianoral behavior. The positively related dis- 
criminating values include, 'helping others', 'children get educated and 
be worthy', 'no poverty or hardship', 'harmony in family', 'happy family 
life' and 'owning a house or land*. It would appear that the concerns 
of nonusers are thus more of a 'holding' nature— taking care of children 
and family responsibilities, etc.— and they share the codes of conduct 
of a rural or semi rural society. The users on the other hand, appear 
to have a more positive outlook; they wish a good future for children, 
security against hardship, harmonious and happy family life, helping other 
people, etc. Considering the homogeniety of the sample, we did not expect 
values to discriminate between users and nonusers. However, there are 
some discriminating values, albeit less important than some of the other 
variables. 

Classification and Prediction: Table 40 shows the classification and 
prediction results. The function estimated on one half of the sample 
classified 87.2% of those respondents correctly as users or nonusers. 
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TABLE 39 
DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 



Discriminating Variables 


> T.UJ1Q43 r U I ten 
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Belief: Fewer children are 
easy to bring up 
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Belief: Birth control is 
morally wrong 
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Value: 'Children Get Educa- 
tion, Be Worthy 
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Value: 'To have Children* 
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Value: 'Taking good care 
of children' 
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Value: 'Happy family life' 
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Value*. 'Taking care of family 
responsibilities 
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VC15 


Value: 'Work better/more at 
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Value: 'No poverty or hardship 
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VC18 


Value: 'Own a home, land 
for house' 
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VC19 


Value: 'To help others* 


.128 
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VC26 


Value: 'To mistreat others' 


-.077 


A 
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VC27 


Value: 'To steal* 


-.074 


A 


D 


VC28 


Value: 'Immoral Behavior' 


-.076 


A 


D 


VC31 


Value: 'To harm others' 


-.089 


A 


C 


Eigenvalue 1.56 
Canonical Correlation .781 
R 2 61% 


Milk's Lambda 0.39 
Chi-Square 179.56 
Significance 0.0 



Significance A - .1%| B - 1%| C - 5%, D - 10%. 
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TABLE 40 

UlSCKIKINANT ANALYSIS t CLASSIFICATION RESULTS 
Classification Results of Estimation Subsample: 



Actual Group 


no. Ol k-a^>" :> 

(N) 


Predicted Group Membership] 






NonUsers 


Users 


NonUsers 


103 


91 


12 




50. 7% 


88.3% 


11.7% 


Users 


100 


14 


86 




49.3% 


14.0% 


86.0% 



Percent of Cases Correctly Classified - 87.2% 



Classification Results of Validation Subsac^le 



Actual Group 


No. of Cases 
(N) 


Predicted Group Membership 
NonUsers Users 


NonUsers 


106 


72 


34 




52.2% 


67.9% 


32.1% 


Users 


97 


20 


77 




47.8% 


20.6% 


79.4% 




203 


92 


111 




100% 


45.3% 


54.7% 



Percent of Cases Correctly Classified • 73.4% 
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That same function was used to classify the remaining half of the 
respondents and it correctly classified 73.4% of them as users or 
nonusers. This is clearly much higher than the chance classification 
probability, since prior probabilities were almost equal (.52 and 
.48 for nonusers and users respectively). This, therefore, validates 
the discriminant estimates. 

Conclusion 

In this long and voluminous chapter, we have examined the 
bivariate and multivariate relationships of the variables both among 
themselves and with the criteria variables. The pattern of relationships 
confirms the underlying assumptions of our approach that criteria 
variables are strongly related with each other and are also related 
with value system of respondents, as well as their perceived value 
instrumentalities . 
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CHAPTER VI 

DETERMINING COMMUNICATION APPEALS FOR 
TARGET POPULATION SEGMENTS 

Organization 

In this chapter we consider application of the segmentation 
approach and our methodology for choosing communication appeals. The 
sample is first segmented according to the approach discussed in 
chapter II, and communication objectives for each of the segments are 
suggested. We then describe the segments' socio-deraographic and media 
characteristics as well as their knowledge, attitudes and perceptions 
concerning family planning. Next, value hierarchies of segments are 
examined. This is followed by an examination of perceived value 
instrumentalities of "having many children" and "family planning." 
We then suggest communication appeals for the various segments based 
on values. Instrumentalities and attitudes. Finally, guidance is 
sought for the source variable in messages from the source data con- 
cerning value responses. 

Segmenting the Target Population 

Defining Segments 

In chapter II a framework for segmenting a target population 
based on a hierarchy of criteria variables was suggested. The rationale 
behind such an approach derives from the need for setting different 
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communication objectives and intervening at different levels in the 
hierarchy of cognitive and behavioral criteria-variables. Using that 
approach, we first split the sample into user and nonuser (of family 
planning) groups on the basis of the final behavioral cri tier ion- 
variable. The nonuser group is further segmented on the basis of 
whether or not a nonuser intends to practice family planning in the 
future, the next criterion-variable in the heirarchy which represents 
the conative aspect of attitude. Those who do not intend to pratice 
family planning need to be examined for other variables, i.e., affective 
and cognitive aspects of attitude. Thus, those nonusers who do not 
intend to practice in the future, are segmented on the basis of their 
affective attitude towards family planning i.e., whether they approve 
of family planning. This hierarchy of segments is schematically 
represented in Figure 3. A further level of segmentation could be 
based on awareness of family planning. This, however, has not been 
employed here owing to the very high level of awareness (94%) . 



Figure 3 



Target Population Segments 



All Respondents 
406 « 100% 



r 



I Nonusers j 



Users 



197 (48.5%) 



1 



I 209 (51. £%) j 
(100>) 



Intend to Practice 
66 (31.6%) 



Negative Intention 
Positive Attitude 
79 (37.8%) 



Negative Intentions 
Negative Attitude 
64 (30.6%) 
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The four segments— U> users, <ii> intenders. Uii) «on- 
intenders who approve and fiv) non-intenders who disapprove- -need to 
be treated differentially in terms of communication objectives and 
strategies, as discussed in the last section of Chapter II. The users 
require communications that reinforce their behavior and prevent and/or 
reduce any post-decision dissonance, both to ensure continued usage 
by users of non-terminal methods, and to facilitate favorable "word-of- 
mouth- effect by users of terminal as well as non-terminal methods. 
Communications to the second segment, made up of nonusers who intend 
to practice family planning in the future, most of whom are relatively 
young people, desirous of having children, should be aimed at maintaining 
their favorable predisposition and, in time, converting their intention 
to behavior. This involves reinforcing positive intention by empha- 
sizing favorable instrumentalities of relevant values and disseminating 
information concerning methods and services available. The last two 
segments, consisting of those who do not intend to practice, involve 
a difficult communication task. In these cases, communicdtion objectives 
include influencing the segment's attitudes and behavior, which may 
involve altering value-instrumentalities and even influencing values. 

Socio- Demographic Characteristics of Segments 

Table 41 summarizes demographic and socio-economic characteristics 
of all the segments. The users of family planning are predominantly 
urban dwellers, relatively older with more children (and sons) than 
nonusers in general. More of them belong to non-agricultural upper 
castes and Hindu religion. They are largely a literate group and have 
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TABLE 41 

SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC AND MEDIA CHARACTERISTICS OF SEGMENTS 
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Urban Dwellers 


51% 


76% 


26% 


28% 


31% 


28% 


Sex - Male Respondents 


53% 


56% 


68% 


39% 


42% 


49% 


Age - 30 or under 


51% 


40% 


82% 


48% 


58% 


62% 


Caste - Non-Agricultural Upper 


40% 


56% 


35% 


24% 


16% 


25% 
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higher incomes than nonusers. 

Among the three nonuser segments, the group consisting of those 
who intend to practice has significantly different socio-demographic 
characteristics from the other two groups (made up of those who do not 
intend to practice). While there are no significant differences among 
these groups on their place of residence (urban/rural) and income levels, 
the "intenders" are substantially younger (82% are 30 years or less) , 
have more males among them, have fewer children (and sons) and smaller 
families than "non- intenders. - They have , among them, fewer illiterates, 
Moslems and those from agrarian and backward castes. 

The two groups of "non-intenders," those who have favorable 
attitude and those with negative attitude towards family planning, 
are quite similar in their socio-demographic characteristics with the 
exception of education, age, and caste. The group that approves of 
family planning has significantly higher literacy level. It also has 
fewer people from agrarian and backward castes, Moslem religious 

- 

following, and younger age groups. 

Knowledge, Attitude and Perceptions of Segments 

Awareness of family planning is near universal among all seg- 
ments except the last — that of members who have negative intention as 
well as negative attitude towards family planning. Awareness level 
among the last mentioned group is 73%. Similiarly, over 90% of respon- 
dents in all segments except the last — which, by definition, consists 
of those with negative attitude— approve of family planning. Very few 
(13%) of the users desire any more children} however, 70% of those 
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nonusers who intend to practice wish to have wore children. Among 
the nonusers who do not intend to practice family planning, 35% of those 
with positive attitude and 42% of those with negative attitude desire 
■ore children. This pattern is consistent with the demographic char- 
actcrsitics of segments — intenders are considerably younger and have 
fewer children than nonintending non-users. 

The most significant differences among segments concern their 
preferences for family sire. While 74% of users consider "three or 
less- as the ideal number of children for a couple (three being the 
number promoted by the government), less than half of the nonusers 
share this view. In fact, this view of "three or less" as the ideal 
number of children is held by only 48% of those who intend to practice, 
41% of those who do not intend to practice but approve of family plan- 
ning and a mere 25% of the nonintending and nonapproving segment. A 
similiar pattern can be seen in their perceptions of the number of 
children considered excessive— about half of "users" and "intenders" 
consider four (or less) children as too many, but only a quarter of 
the "nonintending" segments share this view. 

As far as beliefs about advantages of fewer children are 
concerned, all segments, except the last (i.e., with negative inten- 
tion and negative attitude) have near universal agreement with the 
stimulus statements (see Table 42). Among the nonintending-nonapproving 
segment, the topbox ratings (strongly agree) range between 67% and 
77% for statements concerning advantages of fewer children. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that 37% of this last mentioned segment feels 
that "large families are good." However, while only 29% of users and 
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TABLE 42 



KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDE, PERCEPTIONS AND BELIEFS 
OF SEGMENTS ABOUT FAMILY PLANNING 



N - 

Knowledge, Attitude and Perceptions 
Awareness of Family Planning 
Approval of " 
Desire for more children - yes 
Ideal no. of children 3 or less 
No. of children seen as too many— ' over 4' 

Beliefs (Perceptions) on Birth Control * 
Fewer Children Good for Mother's Health 
" " Easy to Bring Up 

• Promote Family Happiness 
" " Prevent Economic Hardship 

" ■ Means Mother Can Work 

" " Let Parents Do Other Things 

Small Population Good for Our Country 
Birth Control is Against Religion 
" • Morally Wrong 

- Painful & Troublesome 
Large Families are Good 
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Easy to Bring Up 
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|25% 1 
13% 


9% 


4% 


2% 


4% 


37% 


27% 


34% 


29% 


29% 


0% 


20% 


14% 


14% 


21% 


22% 


0% 


15% 


21% 


24% 


23% 


29% 


2* 


19% 


4% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


26% 


8% 


6% 


0% 


2% 


0% 


36% 


11% 


6% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


26% 


9% 






69% 


32% 


10% 


38% 






2% 


10% 


52% 


19% 






5% 


16% 


24% 


15% 






17% 


29% 


3% 


17% 


8% 


4% 


2% 


7% 


28% 


11% 


18% 


24% 


16% 


12% 


11% 


13% 


1 40% 

i 


42% 


45% 


47% 


26% 

• 


10% 



•Top Box % - 'Strongly Agree' 
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25% of those who intend to practice teel that birth control is against 
religion, 44% of nonintenders who approve and 72% of nonintenders who 
disapprove feel this way. Similarly, while only about a sixth of 
users and intcndcrs consider birth control morally wrong, 42% of non- 
intenders who approve and 72% of nonintenders who disapprove consider 
it morally wrong. Moreover, 30% of "negative intention and negative 
attitude" group considers birth control painful and troublesome, as 
against 17% among intenders. Segments also differ in their views 
about whether small population is good for the country. While three 
quarters of users and intenders, and 60% of nonintenders who approve 
feel that small is good for the country, only 30% of the nonintenders 
who disapprove feel so. 

We, thus, have a picture of the segments in terms of their 
attitudes and perceptions about family planning. It is clear that 
those non-users who intend to practice family planning have attitudes 
very similar to those of users in all respects. The segment consisting 
of nonintenders who. nevertheless, have positive attitude shares the 
views of users and intenders regarding the advantages of fewer children, 
the "non intending and nonapproving" segment has an undesireable family 
size preference, and a sharply negative perception of religious and moral 
aspects of birth control. One out of four in this group lack awareness 
of family planning. The middle group (made up of nonintenders who 
approve) is not so sharply defined in its predispositions — it has 
moderate levels of negative perceptions of religious and moral aspects 
of birth control and family size preference that falls between that of 
intenders and nonapproving nonintenders. 
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The objectives of communication for the "aonintendiag-nonappr overs," 
therefore, involve altering strong attitudes towards family size as well 
as birth control. This task would be less difficult for the nonintenders 
who approve of family planning. 

Reasons for Attitude and Behavior : Respondents gave their reasons 
for approval/disapproval of family planning and for not practicing family 
planning. These are shown in Table 42. The two most important reasons 
for positive attitude were "easy to bring up fewer children" and "economic 
situation— inflation, draught, etc." Another frequently mentioned reason 
was "comfortable life." The most common reasons for disapproval were: 
(i) it is anti-god's will (ii) it is anti-religious or immoral, and (iii) 
it ruins health. 

Among the reasons for not practicing family planning, most (69%) 
of those who intend to practice gave their reason as wanting more children 
while only a third of those who approved, but did not intend to use, 
gave the same reason. Many (29%) of this last mentioned group felt they 
did not need it. Over one half of the negative-intention and negative- 
attitude segment said they did not use family planning because it was 
"anti-god, anti-religion, or immoral," and a quarter of them felt it ruins 
health. 

When asked to speculate on why other people could not use family 
planning even if they wanted to, most commonly mentioned reason was 
"fear, hesitiation and fear of health." Two other reasons mentioned 
were "disapproval/dislike by family members" (18%) and "religion or 
moral considerations" (8%) , the last being mentioned by 28% of the 
nonintending non-approving segment. 
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These open-ended responses confirm our conclusions about, dimen- 
sions of attitudes and the positions that different segments take on them. 
Advantages of fewer children in terms of economic need and easier care 
and up-bringing are widely shared. Nonintending nonusers have negative 
attitude on health and "god-religion-moral" related grounds. 

Value Hierarchies of Segments 

It was argued in Chapter II that an individual's value system 
influences his system of attitudes (towards objects) and patterns of 
behavior. In order to influence or modify attiudes and behavior of 
any target population, it is therefore Important to understand its 
value system and how these values are perceived to be related to the 
attitude object and behavior in question. In this section we examine 
the value hierarchies of the four segments, both to understand their 
value systems as well as to identify any significant differences in 
their respective value hierarchies. In the next section, perceived 
value-instrumentalities of family planning and family sise will be 
examined. 

Table 43 shows frequencies of mention of value categories by 
all segments and Table 44 summarizes twelve most frequently mentioned 
values by each segment. The first five values in the value hierarchies 
of both users and nonusers (total) include one value each concerning 
health, children's welfare, family harmony, community disputes, and 
occupation. From among these five top-ranking values, only two are, 
however, equally popular among both groups. One is "good health for 
family members." Another concerns occupationi "progress in occupa- 
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TABLE 43 

VAMJt HIERARCHIES OT SECTEHTS 







Total 


Users 




Non- 


If^ers 


1 










Tot. 


[ntend 




Intend 














All,* 






Concerning Children's Welfare M • 


406 


197 


209 


66 


79 


64 


VC1 


Children get education, be worthy 


60* 


73%* 


47%* 


41% 


48% 


52% 


VC2 


Good marriages for children 


20% 


24? 


15% c 


12% 


18% 


16% 


VC4 


Taking good care of children 
Concerning Family Size And Planning 


21% 


19% 


22% 


15% 


25% 


25% 


VC3 


To have children 


16% 


9%* 


23%* 


32% c 


24% C 


14% C 


VCE 


Hot to have too many children 


4% 


Si 


3% 


6% 


3% 


2% 




Concernina To.-. ilv Life Arid Welfare 














VCS 


Harmony in faaily 


55% 


60% c 


S0% c 


47% 


56% 


47% 


VC6 


Bappy family life 


12% 


13% 


11% 


5% 


13% 




VC7 


Taking care of fanily responsibilities 


37% 


34% 


40% 


27% C 


46% C 




VCS 


Taking good care of parent s/inlaws/ 
husband 


41% 


40% 


43% 


46%* 


54%* 


25%* 

a % 


VC9 


Eeenlna aaod relation* with fnllv 

and relatives 


9% 


11% 


8% 


7% C 


13% C 


2% C 




rivvl h*a 1th far fatal Iv ■jalni ■ 


64% 


64% 




5B%* 


58%* 


7S% a 


veil 


Death or acc ident 

^m wa • wa> *vv tv«iit> 

Concern! r>g Occupation 


23% 


23% 


22% 


17% 

41 9 %» 


■ 7 » 




VC12 


Good Croo/Aar i cu ltural vear 


34% 


1S%* 


52%* 


58% 


^ o » 


Sn% 


VC13 


Proarcss on farm; have land/ 

■ su^t vaa wis a> «a a. f» j iismvv tviaa/ 

irrigation facilities 


23% 


is-/ 


31%* 


41% C 


33% C 


19% C 


VC14 


Progress in occupation 


41% 


48% b 


34% b 


44%* 


22% b 


41% b 


VC15 


Work better/more at Job/farm 
Concerning Economic Welfare 


23% 


i b 
14% 


a 

32% 


35% 


25% 


36% 


VC16 


Earn a living, get work 


30% 


24% C 


3S% C 


29% 


43% 


31% 


VC17 


No poverty or hardship 


18% 


20% 


15% 


11% 


13% 


23% 


VC18 


Own a houso, land for house 


24% 


26% 


22% 


c 

18% 


c 

17% 


e 

33% 
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TABUE 43 (contd.) 







Total 


Users 




Non- 














Tot. ilntrrvl 


Ton' t 


tnt'-nrt 










\ 




KLi.t i' 


ut,- 

23% 


VCA 


Be materially comfortable C rich 




17%* 


21% J 


18~%l 


22% 


VCB 


Theft 


9% 


7% 


11% 


11% 


13% 


9% 




Concerning Society and Status 














vcc 


Kalntaln one's honor In society 


6% 


8% 


5% 


3% 


5% 


8% 


VCD 


Vlllage/socicty/country solves 
problem, rakes progress, help 
In its progress 

Good Acts (valued Conduct) 


13% 


17% C 


91 


17% 


4% 


6% 


VC19 


To help others 


29% 


42%' 


17%* 


48% 


18% 


14% 


VC20 


B« charitable 


21% 


25% 


18% 


33%* 


8%* 


14%* 


VC21 


Be religious 


12% 


11% 


12% 


8% 


13% 


17% 


VC22 


To earn a honest living 


9% 


14%* 


5%* 


5% 


4% 


6% 


VC23 


Pursue self-dovelopi>Mtt 


17% 


23%* 


11%* 


11% 


11% \ 11% 




Bad Acts tniivaluod Conduct) 














VC24 


Engage in factional fighting/ 
disputes 


56% 


51% C 


60% C 


59% 


62% 


58% 


VC2S 


To go against social and 
religious norms 


19% 


20% 


18% 


21% 


15% 


17% 


VC26 


To abuse, criticise and not be 
alee to others 


25% 


25% 


24% 


20% 


28% 


25% 


VC27 


To steal 


43% 


42% 


45% 


44% 


42% 


48% 


VC28 


Immoral behavior 


15% 


11%° 


20% C 


18% 


22% 


19% 


VC29 


Deception 


16% 


23% c 


9% c 


14% 


9% 


3% 


VC30 


To tell a lie, commit perjury 


15% 


10% 


12% 


18% 


10% 


8% 


VC31 


Ham others 


9% 


9% 


10% 


15% 


9% 


5% 


VC32 


Kara or kill a living thing 


16% 


15% 


18% 


20% 


19% 


14% 


VC33 


Irresponsible, misguided behavior 


7% 


10V C 


4* 


6% 


5% 


2% 



• • Significant at .1% 

b » Significant at 1% 
c • Significant at 5% 
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TABLE 44 



VALUE HIERARCHIES OF SEGMENTS: TOP TWELVE VALUES 



Total 

Sample 



Users 
of F.P 



Non-Users 



Total 



Intend 
to Use 



Do Not Intend 



Att. ♦ 



Att. - 



VC10 Good health for family members 

VC1 Children get education, be worthy 

VC24 Engage in factional fighting/ 

di sputes 
VC5 Harmony in family 

VC27 To steal 

VC14 Progress in occupation 

VC8 Taking good care of parents/ 

infants/husband 
VC7 Taking care of family 

responsibilities 
VC12 Good crop/agricultural year 

VC16 Earn a living/get work 

VC19 To help others 

VC26 To mistreat others (abuse, not 
be nice) 

VC18 To own a house or land for a 
house 

VC15 Work better/more at job, farm 

VC13 Progress on farm: have land/ 

irrigation facilities 
VC11 Death or accident 

VC20 Be charitable 

VC3 To have children 



406 

Rank/ 
Freq. 

1/64 

2/60 

3/56 

4/55 

5/43 

6/41 

7/41 

8/37 

9/34 

10/30 

11/29 

12/25 

13/24 

•/23 

«/23 

*/23 

•/21 

•/16 



197 

Rank/ 
Freq. 

2/64 

1/73 

4/51 

3/60 

6/42 

5/48 

8/40 

9/34 

/15 

/24 

7/42 

11/25 

10/26 

V14 

V15 

*/23 

•/25 

V9 



209 

Rank/ 
Freq. 

1/63 

5/47 

2/60 

4/50 

6/45 

10/34 

7/43 

8/40 

3/52 

9/35 

V17 

•/24 

*/22 

11/32 

12/31 

V22 

•/IB 

•/23 



66 

Rank/ 
Freq. 

2/58 

8/41 

1/59 

4/47 

6/44 

7/44 

5/46 

•/27 

3/58 

*/29 

*/18 

V20 

VI 8 

10/35 

9/41 

VI 7 

11/33 

12/32 



79 

Rank/ 
Freq. 

2/58 

5/48 

1/62 

3/56 

9/42 

V22 

4/54 

7/46 

6/48 

8/43 

*/18 

12/28 

V17 

*/25 

10/33 

11/29 

V8 

V24 



64 

Rank/ 
Freq. 

1/75 

3/52 

2/58 

6/47 

5/48 

8/41 

12/25 

7/45 

4/50 

11/31 

Vl4 

V25 

10/33 

9/36 

V19 

V19 

V14 

V14 



•Not among twelve most frequently mentioned values 
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tion" among users (48%) , and "good crop/agricultural year* among nonusers 
(52%). The other three values, while among the top five ranks for both 
groups, have significantly different frequencies. Thus, the top ranking 
value among users, "children get education, be worthy- (73%) is mentioned 
by only 47% of nonusers and is the fifth most frequently mentioned value. 
Similiarly, the third most popular value of "harmony in family" (60%) 
among users is the fourth ranking value mentioned by 50% among nonusers. 
•Factional fighting/disputes" is mentioned by 60% of the nonusers as 
•gainst 51% of users. Three more values among the top twelve that are 
equally popular in both groups are "to steal," "taking good care of parents/ 
inlaws/husband," and "taking care of family responsibilities." Three 
values in the hierarchy of first 12 values of users that do not appear 
in the top 12 values of nonusers are: <i) "to help others," (42%), (ii) 
"to mistreat others" (25%), and (iii) "to own a house or land for house" 
(26%). Three values that are among the top 12 values of nonusers but 
not among those of users are: (i) "work better/more at job/farm" (32%), 
(ii) "progress on farm-have land, irrigation facilities etc." (31%), 
and (iii) "earn a living/get work" (35%). The nonusers are, it appears, 
more concerned about work, earning a living and progress on farm. More- 
over, while they share the values of family welfare and harmony, and 
children's future, these values are significantly more widespread among 
users. The users also mention nearly all categories of valued conduct 
more often than do nonusers. 

Values of Wonusing Segments : The three nonuser segments all 
share among themselves the more commonly held values, with some excep- 
tions. For example, among the nonusers who intend to use family planning. 
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concern for children's future is not so widespread, perhaps because 
so many of then are young people without children. In fact, a third 
of then have Mentioned "having children" as a good thing to happen. 
Values concerning progress on fare and occupation— good crop and progress 
in occupation — are more widespread among those who intend to use family 
planning than among the non-intenders. Between the nonintenders who 
approve of family planning and those who disapprove there are some dif- 
ferences. More of those who disapprove are concerned with "good health," 
and "owning a house or land for a house" than those who approve. Among 
the latter, concerns about family welfare and progress on farm are more 
widespread. 

Value-Instrumentalities of Se^rsents 

lie have seen that value hierarchies of different segments of 
our target population are essentially similar. While there are some 
differences in the values of different segments, differences are stronger 
and more widespread between urban and rural and between male and female 
subgroups (see Chapter V). This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that within primary demographic subgroups, respondents are from quite 
homogenous populations. However, differences among segments are more 
widespread in their perception of value-instrumentalities of family 
size and family planning. Perceived instrumental relations between each 
of the values mentioned by respondents and "having many children" and 
-family planning" are summarised in Table 45 for users and nonusers and 
in Table 46 for the three nonuser segments. It is to these perceived 
Instrumentalities that we must look for differences across segments and 
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TABLE 45 (Part A) 

INSTRUMENTAL PXLATICKS OF VALUES WITH 'HAVING MANY CHILDREN* 



VC4 



VC3 



VC6 
VC7 



VC10 
VCil 

VC12 
VC13 

VC14 
VC15 

VC16 
VC17 
VC18 



Concerning Children's Welfare 
Children get education, be 
Good carriages for children 
Takirvj good care of children 
Concerning Family Sire And Planning 
To have children 
Hot to have too many children 
Concerning Family Life And Welfare 
Harmony in family 
Happy family life 

Taking care of family responsibilities 

Taking good care of parents/inlaws/ 
husband 

Keeping good relations with family 
and relatives 



Good health for family members 

Death or accident 

Concrrning Occun.it ion 

Good Crop/Agricultural year 

Progress on farmj have land/ 
irrigation facilities 

Progress in occupation 

stark betterAwre at job/rarst 

C oncerning tcononic Welfare 

Earn a living, get work 

No poverty or hardship 

Own « house, land for house 



All Reap. 
No. Rcl *el 
Hon Pos Neq 


Users 
No. Fel 
Vrn Pos 


Nc<? 


Non-Users 
No. Prl Pel 
Hon Pos N«»q 


406 % 
239 5 


\ 

80 


197 
143 


% 

5 


% 

83 


209 
96 


■ 


% 

74 


81 


3 


73 


Ma 

48 


M 

4 


69 


J J 


0 


79 


86 


8 


91 


40 


13 


88 


46 


4 


94 


60 


18 


30 


17 


47 


18 


43 


7 


15 


12 


25 


4 a? 

25 


6 


33 


17 


16 


17 


at m. 

33 


224 


7 


79 


119 


3 


86 


105 


11 


71 


45 


7 


58 


26 


0 


65 


19 


16 


47 


149 


18 


70 


66 


12 


80 


83 


23 


61 


166 


6 


74 


77 


4 


79 


89 


8 


70 


37 


5 


76 


23 


4 


74 


14 


7 


79 


25S 


2 


60 


124 


0 


69 


131 


3 


AT t\. 

59 - 


92 


1 


28 


46 


0 


33 


46 


2 


24 


137 


11 


IS 


29 


14 


17 


108 


10 


15 


„ 


3 


36 


28 


4 


39 


65 


3 


34 


166 


8 


24 


95 


s 


24 


71 


11 


23 


95 


32 


57 


29 


28 


59 


66 


33 


56 


122 


11 


60 


49 


8 


63 


73 


12 


58 


73 


15 


62 


41 


7 


73 


32 


25 


47 


| 98 


9 


78 


51 


4 


86 




IS 


68 
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TABLE 45 <Part B) (contd.) 





All Reap. 
Ho. Bel 1*1 
Ken Pos N*7 


Users 

Ho. Fcl 

Hen Toi 


Pel 


Non-Users 
HO. Rrl Tel 

Hen °os Neq 


VCA 


Be materially comfortable « rich 


27 


S6 


4 


34 


62 


0 


43 


51 


7 


VCB 


Theft 

Concerning Society and Statu* 


36 


78 


0 


14 


29 


n 


22 


27 


0 


vcc 


Maintain one's honor in society 


24 


29 


4 


14 


36 


n 


10 


20 


10 


VCD 


Village/socicty/country solves 
problems, makes progress, help 
In its progress 


SO 


52 


4 


33 


56 


& 

w 


17 


41 


0 




Good Acts (Valued Conduct) 




















VC19 


To help others 


115 


94 


0 


81 


80 


0 


34 


85 


0 


VC20 


Be charitable 


79 


72 


0 


47 


75 




32 


69 


0 


VC21 


Be religious 


49 


69 


2 


22 


82 


5 


27 


59 


3 


VC22 


To earn a honest living 


40 


53 


0 


29 


66 


0 


11 


16 


0 


VC23 


Pursue self-develojmcnt 

Bad Acts (Disvalued Conduct) 


69 


33 


3 


45 


51 


2 


24 


42 


8 


VC24 


Engage in factional fighting/ 
disputes 


220 


2 


69 


101 


2 


6S 


119 


2 


71 


VC25 


To go against social and 
religious norms 


74 


4 


32 


37 


. 
5 


35 


37 


3 


30 


VC26 


To abuse, criticize and not be 
nice to others 


101 


2 


43 


50 


4 


42 


51 


0 


43 


VC27 


To steal 


170 


1 


60 


81 


0 


64 


89 


1 


56 


VC28 


Immoral behavior 


62 


0 


31 


23 


0 


35 


39 


0 


28 


VC29 


Deception 


64 


3 


44 


47 


2 


47 


17 


6 


35 


• an *» A 

VC30 


To tell a lie, connlt perjury 


59 


0 


44 


35 


0 


51 


24 


0 


33 


VC31 


H*rm others 


38 


0 


32 


17 


0 


35 


21 


0 


29 


VC32 


Hans or kill a living thing 


66 


• 

0 


27 


29 


0 


31 


37 


0 


49 


VC33 


Irresponsible, misguided behavior 


29 


3 


48 


17 


0 


53 


12 


8 


42 
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TA8L8 46 <Part A) 

i*si*-j**.ta*± pelaticks or vkuuts with •wwtwt. www o-ilw^'—mokugeh segkemts 







Intend 





Oo Not 


Intend 








Ho. 


Rel 
Pos 


rw 

Ncg 


Att 

No. 
r* n 


. Cos. 
Rr 1 K/-1 
Po* Nog 


Att 

NO. 

«vn 


. N« 

Fel 

Pos 


ttel 
Meg 




Concerning Children** Welfare N • 


~~66 


% 


~% ~ 


79 


% 


X 


64 


% 


% 




Children get education, be worthy 


27 


7 


78 


38 


5 


79 


11 


3 


65 


vo 


Good Marriages for children 


e 


0 100 


IS 


0 


87 


10 


0 


50 


WC4 


Taking good care of children 


10 


10 


90 


20 


0 


95 


16 


6 


94 




Concerning Easily Sire And Planning 




















VCJ 


To have children 


18 


6 


S6 


18 


*> 


17 


7 


14 


29 




Wot to have too »any children 


3 


0 


33 


2 


50 


0 


1 


0 100 




Concerning ranily Life And Welfare 






















■arsony in tartly 


32 


3 


78 


43 


7 


74 


30 


23 


57 


vet 


■Sappy fanlly life 


2 


0 


100 


9 


11 


33 


a 


IS 


so 


VC7 


Taking care of faaily responsibilities 




11 


83 


36 


19 


58 


29 


35 


52 




Taking good care of parents/ in-laws/ 
husband 


30 


3 


80 


43 


7 


77 


16 


19 


44 


VC9 


Keeping good relations with fatally 
and relatives 


s 


0 


80 


8 


11 


75 


1 


0 


100 


WC10 


Good health for family aembrrs 


18 


3 


71 


45 


2 


56 


46 


4 


31 


iai 


Death or accident 
Concerning Occurotlon 


11 


0 


46 


23 


0 


13 


12 


6 


25 


WC12 


Good Crop/Agricultural yeax 


38 


3 


24 


38 


11 


13 


32 


19 


6 


■CI 3 


Progress on fans; have land/ 
Irrigation facilities 


27 


0 


44 


25 


4 


24 


13 


6 


31 


VC14 


Progress in occupation 


27 


7 


22 


18 


0 


28 


26 


23 


19 


VC15 


Work better/aore at job/farm 


23 


26 


61 


20 


20 


65 


23 


52 


44 




Concerning Econonic Welfare 




















VC16 


Earn a living, get work. 


20 


20 


60 


33 


6 


55 


20 


15 


60 


rai 


Wo poverty or hardship 


7 


14 


43 


10 


20 


60 


IS 


33 


40 


wcu 


Own a house, land for house 


13 


8 


92 


13 


0 


77 


21 


29 


48 
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TABLE 46 (Part B) — continued 







Intend 






Do 


lot 


Intend 






■ 

1 
I 


to. Pel Bel y 
ten Pos Keg J 


Att. Pos. 
Jo- F*-l Bel 
ten Pos Neg 


Att. Neg. 
to. Pel Bel 
Ten *os Neg 


VCA 


Be Materially comfortable ( rich 


12 92 


0 


16 


50 


6 


15 20 




VCB 


Theft 


7 43 


0 


9 


22 


0 


6 17 


0 




Concerning Society and Status 
















VCC 


Maintain one's honor in society 


2 0 


o 


4 


25 


0 


4 25 25 


VCD 


Village/society/country solves 
proDieeis, mates progress, ncip 
in its progress 


10 70 


J 


3 


0 


0 


4 0 


0 




Good Acts (Valued Conduct! 










i 

1 




WC19 


To help others 


11 91 


0 


14 


79 


0 


9 89 


0 


VC20 


Be charitable 


17 94 


0 


7 


29 


0 


8 50 


0 


VC21 




a loo 


0 


8 


50 


0 


11 36 


0 


VC22 


To earn a honest living 


4 2S 


0 


3 


33 


0 


4 0 


0 


VC21 


Pursue self— development 
Bad Acts (Dlsvaluetl Conduct) 


7 57 


14 


10 


20 


10 


7 57 


0 


VC24 


_ 1 a? fc * . _ % aT 4 ^ S~ ah 1 KJa # 

Engage In factional lighting/ 
disputes 


39 0 


69 


45 


4 


82 


35 0 


60 


VC25 


To go against social and 
religious norms 


14 0 


50 


12 


8 


8 




27 


VC26 


To abuse, criticize and not be 
nice to others 


13 0 


62 


21 


0 


33 


17 0 


41 


VC27 


To steal 


29 0 


69 


31 


3 


61 


29 0 


38 


VC28 


Immoral behavior 


12 0 


33 


16 


0 


31 


11 0 


18 


VC29 


Deception 


8 0 


38 


7 


14 


43 


2 0 


0 


VC10 


To tell a lie, commit perjury 


11 0 


55 


8 


0 


25 


5 0 


0 


VC31 


Harm others 


10 0 


40 


7 


0 


14 


4 0 


25 


VC32 


Kara or kill a living thing 


13 0 


92 


15 


0 


33 


9 0 


11 


VC33 


Irresponsible, misguided behavior 


4 25 


25 


6 


0 


67 


2 0 


0 
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potential source* for communication appeals. We consider these rela- 
tionships by groups of value categories. 

Health ; -Good health" is the most widely held value, mentioned 
by nearly two-thirds of all respondents. However, there axe differences 
in the extent to which various segments perceive its relationship with 
-having many children- and -family planning," as can be seen from the 
table below. While most of the "users" and "intenders" perceive a 

SEGMENTS 

12 3 4 

Good Health for Family Users Intenders lion-Intend- Non-I ntending 



ing Approvers Non-Approvers 



% of Segment Mentioning 


64 


58 


58 


75 


* Negative Relation with 
-having many children" 


69% 


71% 


56% 




31% 




• Positive Relation with 
-family planning" 


43% 


58% 


20% 




15% 





negative instrumental relationship between having many children and good 
health, the proportion of such people is significantly smaller among 
-nonintenders who approve" and even smaller among "nonintenders with 
negative attitude." Similarly, very few of those in the third and fourth 
segment perceive a positive relation between family planning and good 
health. In fact, some (8%) of the "negative attitude & intention- seg- 
ment-members see a negative instrumental relationship, reflecting the fears con- 
cerning adverse effects of family planning on health. There is, thus, 
a widespread lack of appreciation of health related benefits of practicing 

•Represents percentage of those mentioning. The balance saw 
either an opposite (positive or negative) relation or no relation. 
See Tables 45 and 46 for details. 
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fully planning among those who have not been persuaded to practice 
it» and there is sooe indication that some of them may perceive it 
negatively on this dimension. This is consistent with the open-ended 
responses given as reasons for nonpractice of family planning. 

Children's Welfare ; Another most popularly held value is 
■children get education, be worthy. - There is a greater appreciation 
of value-instrumentalities of family planning and size with this than 
was the case with "health." Even here, however, the proportion among 
"negative intention-negative attitude" segment that perceives the 
favorable relationships (i.e., negative with having many children and 
positive with family planning) is smaller. (See table below) 

SEGXENTS 

12 3 4 

"Children get Education, Be Worthy" 

% of Segment Mentioning 73 ~ ~ ^ 



Negative relation with "having 

many childre n" 



65%] 



Positive realtion with "family Q 

planning" 82% 8S% 71% 



rtheless, it appears that by making these value-instrumentalities 
and their inconsistency with negative attitude/behavior of the last 
tow segments salient, it may be possible to influence their attitudes 
and behavior 

ramily Harmony and Welfare ; Several values concerning harmony 
among and welfare of family were frequently mentioned by all segments. 
Value-instrumentalities of three popularly held values are examined 
i . The table below summarises the relationships. 
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many children ' 

Positive relation with 'Family 
Planning' 





1 


2 


3 


4 


Harmony among Family 










% of segment mentioning 


60 


47 


56 


47 


Negative relation with 'having 










■any children' 


B6% 


78% 


74% 


57% 


Positive relation with Family 
Planning 


75% 


61% 


65% 


50% 


Taking good care of parents/ 
inlavs/husband 










% of segment mentioning 


34 


27 


46 


45 


Negative relation with 'having 
many children' 










80% 


83% 


58% 


52% 


Positive relation with 'family 
planning* 


71% 


89% 


42% 


38% 


'Takinq care of family 
responsibilities' 










% of segment mentioning 


40 


46 


54 


25 


Negative relation with 'having 












Here again, the pattern is similar to that concerning children's 
future and welfare — value instrumentalities are generally favorable but 
are less widespread among the last two segments. There is an important 
difference, however, in that, unlike in the case of values concerning 
children, significant proportions of the last segment perceive unfavorable 
value instrumentalities for this group of values. Thus, among the 
of the last (negative intention and attitude) segment, 'having many 
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children* is perceived to help 'harmony among family* by 23%, '< 
good care of pa rents/in laws/husband' by 19% and 'taking care of family 
responsibilities' by 35% (Table 46). This is consistent with 'family 
size' attitudes of this segment--37% strongly believing that large 
families are good. These instrumentalities, thus explain some of the 
reasons for this segment's preference for large family size and negative 
attitude towards family planning. The central and important place of 
family harmony and welfare related values in their value-system and the 
positive instrumentality of a large family with many children is partly 
responsible for the segment's attitudes and behavior concerning family 
planning. 

Values concerning occupation : Two occupation-rrelated valt 
•progress in occupation' and 'good crop/agricultural year' — w« 
the five topranking values of user and nonuser groups respectively. Two 
other frequently mentioned values, particularly by the nonuser segments 

« 

are 'progress on farm* and 'work better/more at job/farm' . Perceived 
instrumentalities of family size and family planning with these values 
are sunmarized below. 



Progress in Occupation 

% of segment mentioning 48 44 22 41 

Negative relation with 'having 

many children* 24% 22% 28% 

Positive relation with 'family 

planning* 24% 26% 35% 



19% 



12\ 
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i 


2 


3 


4 


Good Crop/Agricultural Year 




■ 






% of segment mentioning 


15 


58 


48 


50 


Negative relation with 'having 










many children' 


17% 


24% 


13% 


6% 


Positive relation with 'Family 
Planning' 


10% 


29% 




6% 


Progress on fam--Have land, 
Irrigation facilities 










% of segment mentioning 


15 


41 


33 


19 


Negative relation with 'having 
many children* 










39% 


44% 


24% 


31% 


Positive relation with 'Family 
Planning* 


36% 


41% 


2S% 


23% 



Work more/better at job/farra 

% of segment mentioning 

Negative relation with 'having 
many children' 

Positive relation with 'Family 
Planning' 



14 35 25 36 
59% 61% 65% 
52% 48% 55% 



44\ 



39% 

Most people across all segments do not perceive any instrumental 
relationship (positive or negative) between family size and family 
planning on the one hand, and 'progress in occupation' and 'good crop/ 
agricultural year' on the other hand. To be sure, there are differences 
in the perceptions of various segments — fewer among the 'negative intention- 
negative attitude' segment see the relationships in favorable direction. 
In fact, among this last segment 'having many children' is considered 
helpful for a 'good crop/agricultural year 1 by 19% and for 'progress in 
occupation' by 23%. The instrumentalities of family size and family 
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" p lamming with 'progress on farm', an Important concern among nonusers, 
are, although only marginally, also different across segments. A similar 
pattern exists for the value "work more/better at job/farm', whose 
favorable relations are more widespread in all segments. 

However, among all segments significant relationships in the 
opposite direction (i.e. many children help and family planning hinders 
working more/better on job/farm) exist, and these are mire marked among 
the last segment. For comparison, the figures are shown below. Thus, 
among this last segment, more people perceive the instrumental relation- 
ship to be unfavorable (for acceptance of family planning) than those who 



Working more/better on job/ f a rra 
Helped by 'having many children* 
Hindered by 'family planning' 

perceive them to be favorable. It is here that we find evidence for two 
strong sources of negative attitudes toward family planning, (i) the 
economic value of children for working on farm, and (ii) the belief 
that family planning (sterilization) adversely affects one's health, and 
renders one too weak for hard physical labor. The existence of the 
second reason is corroborated by other data from the study, the first one 
is not mentioned in other places. Moreover, in spite of the popularity 
of positive value of more children for farm work among the hardcore non- 
user segment, an opposite belief is held by nearly half the segment. Thus, 
It would seem that this unfavorable instrumental relationship can be 



Segments 

12 3 4 

26% 26% 20% 52% 

28% 13% 15% 39% 
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Economic betterncnt ; Two values concerning economic welfare — 
•earn a living, get work' and 'own a house/land for house' — were among 
the hierarchy of twelve most ivportant values for some of the segments. 
Two other values — 'no poverty or hardship* and 'be materially comfortable 
and rich' were also mentioned by nearly one out of five respondents. The 
value-instrumentalities of family size and family planning with these 
values are summarized below. For values concerning economic security — 
earning a living and no poverty — the relationships are largely favorable 
for all segments. However, as many as 33% of the 'negative-intention 
and negative attitude' segment and 20% of 'negative-intention and 



Earn a living, get work 

% of segment mentioning 24 29 43 31 

Negative relation with 'having 

nany children 63% 60% 55% 60% 

Positive relation with 'Family 

Planning' 57% 60% 52% 50% 

No Poverty, Hardship 

% of segment mentioning 20 11 13 23 



Negative relation with 'having 

many children 73% 43% 60% 

Positive relation with 'Family 

Planning 60% 14% 60% 



40% 



35% 



positive-attitude' segment perceive positive relation between 'having 

■any children' and 'no poverty or hardship', indicating economic dependence 
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on and expectation from children. The relationship between 'owning a 
house' and family sire and family planning is perceived to be favorable 



Segment 





1 


2 


3 


4 


Own a house, land for house 










% of segment mentioning 


26 


18 


17 


33 


Negative relation with 'having 
many children* 










86% 


92% 


77% 


48% 


Positive relation with 'Family 
Planning' 


84% 


92% 


62% 


43% 


Be materially comfortable & rich 










% of segment mentioning 


17 


18 


22 


23 


Negative relation with 'having 
■any children' 










59% 


75% 


35% 


27% 


Positive relation with 'Family 
Planning* 


62% 


92% 


50% 


20% 



by most people in all segments except the last, of which 29% see a 
positive relation between 'having many children' and owning a house. 
Both segments of nonintenders do not perceive favorable relationships 
with being materially comfortable nearly as widely as the other two 
segments and in both segments about 20% see many children as being 
helpful in material betterment. Thus, the economic values, which are 
not nearly as important in the hierarchy as others discussed earlier, 
would appear to be relatively less important in influencing attitudes 
and behavior, although they do provide one dimension that should be 
used, along with other Important ones, in persuasive communications. 

Valued and disvalued Conduct i Among the more important valued 
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and disvalued modes ot conduct that were mentioned by the sample ares 
factional fighting, stealing, helping others, mistreating others and 
being charitable. Instrumental relations of family size and family 
planning with most of these and other values in this group were either 
perceived to be predominantly favorable or these were seen to he largely 
unrelated. However, in many cases (see Table 46) significantly smaller 
proportions from the last two segments (nonintenders) saw the relation- 
ships to be favorable. Notable among such values are : factional fighting, 
stealing, to harm or kill or to sin, being charitable and being religious. 
There were very few people who saw any unfavorable relationships. The 
widespread favorable instrumentalities reflect an ability to engage in 
good acts because of greater economic and personal freedom resulting from 
fewer children and lighter family responsibilities. As for the bad acts, 
the instrumentalities reflect possibilities of children committing bad 
acts or, respondents being driven to engage in the same owing to economic 
necessity, in both cases as a result of having a large family. 

The instrumentalities of modes of behavior are not as diverse 
across segments as those of 'good and bad things to happen*. To that 
extent, these are less useful as sources of communication appeals. How- 
ever, the strongly held moral values relating to code of conduct among 
rural population and their perceptions of the likelihood of children 
going astray, provide a potentially effective appeal for promoting family 
limitation. 

Suggested Communication Appeals 
We have examined the attitudes, values and value- instrumentalities 
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of all the segments. Based on these, we are now ready to make some sug- 
gestions about communication appeals that are likely to be effective in 
promoting family planning practice among different segments. We will 
first summarize our views on where intervention is needed for each of 
the segments, before discussing specific appeals. 

S egment *2: Sonusers who intend to practice : Most of these 
people (90%) wish to have more children and 80% of them now have three 
or less. Their attitudes towards family planning are favorable and so 
are their perceived value-instrumentalities. However, less than half 
of them consider three (or less) as the ideal number of children for 
a couple (as against 74% of users holding this view). Thus, intervention 
is desirable, for this group, in their family size attitude to make more 
of them accept the ideal number of three or less. Their positive inten- 
tion to practice family planning must be reinforced and converted to 
behavior in time. These two objectives can be so achieved by reinforcing 
the favorable instrumental relationships of family planning with their 
important values (reinforcement) , and by providing information and advice 
about methods and services to help make the transition to practice. The 
former can be used to promote smaller family size ideal and spacing, 
since the majority of these are young people. The following appeals 
drawn frost their value hierarchy, can be used in communications. 

1. Family planning — fewer children and spacing — promotes good 
health for the entire family. (The later relationship— birth control 
and good health — needs to be stressed both to establish this favorable 
instrumentality as well as to allay health related fears of birth control 
methods in particular.) 
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3. -tally planning promotes taraony and happiness in family. 
Fewer children ensure peace and harmony and enable good care of parents/ 
in laws /husband/children and family responsibilities. 

3. A planned family assures progress in occupation by allowing 
one to work more and better. 

4. Family planning enables you to make progress on your farm. 
It enables you to save money and time, to buy more land, dig a well, 
get electric motors for irrigation, tractor, and other implements. 

5. Too many children do not allow any of this and what little 
land one may have gets divided up in very small pieces among so many. 

6. A planned family means a bright future for one's children. 
You can care for them, give them education and they will grow up to be 
worthy children and will care for you in your old age. 

7. Fewer children means you can marry them off well. 

- 

8. Fewer children will not go astray and engage in social and 
factional disputes. 

Most of these appeals can also be used for the other two non- 
user segments although in some cases it would require altering their 
unfavorable or neutral instrumentalities rather than reinforcing favorable 
instrumentalities. These are discussed below. 

Segment t3: Nonintenders who approve ; These people need to be 
converted to positive intention and behavior by making the inconsistency 
between their negative intention and favorable attitude and value instru- 
mentalities salient. Nearly three out of four among them consider four 
children as acceptable, thus requiring a change in their family slam 
preference from four or more to three or less. In addition to the basic 
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appeals mentioned above, which can all be used for this segment, the 
following favorable instrumental relations should be strongly promoted 
between family planning and the respective important values. Finally, 
their negative religious-moral attitudes, though not very widespread, 
should be attacked. 

1. Health: Very few perceive a positive instrumental relation 
between good health and family planning. This should be established in 
the minds of target population. 

2. Family Welfare: Favorable relation between family planning 
and good care of family members and responsibilities should be promoted. 

3. Progress on Farm: This is a widely held value. 'Family 
planning may make the dream of owning (more) land, irrigation and agri- 
cultural implements come true for you.' 

4. Economic Betterment: 'Family planning afford a comfortable 
life for the whole family.' 

Segment #4: Nonintcnders who disapprove : While this group also 
shares essentially the same value system as the other groups, it requires 
the maximum intervention in its perceived value instrumentalities. It 
also has unfavorable attitude towards both family size and birth control. 
Almost four out of every five in this group consider four or more chil- 
dren well within acceptable limits. Over a third consider large families 
as good. Birth control is perceived to be anti-religious, immoral and 
hazardous to health. We have seen that children are considered, by same, 
an economically and occupational ly desirable. We discuss below same 
appeals aimed at altering some of these negative attitudes. 
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1. Religion and Moral Aspects ; These are two different aspects 
of birth control evoking negative attitudes in this segment. Although 
birth control is considered anti-religious by Moslems (who represent 

a very small minority) no such religious sanctions exist in Hindu reli- 
gion. The misconception is due to the lack of a clear, authoritative 
and well promoted religious position on this issue. This can be done by 
soliciting the support of religious leaders, saints and local holy men. 
(Some attempts made in south India suggest this is feasible.) 

Moral opposition is based on two different reasons. Family 
planning is strongly associated with sterilization since this is vir- 
tually the only method promoted strongly. Sterilization is widely mis- 
perceived as involving a loss of some part of the human body or tinkering 
with the body given by God. Hence it is immoral and 'anti-God*. Some 
believe that children are God* s gifts and therefore one must not inter- 
fere with the process. Use of birth control methods is also seen by 
some as * dirty* and thus immoral. These moral objections are strongest 
among this segment since this group seems to hold on to old moral values 
and concepts most (as indicated by frequencies of disvalued conducts) . 

These are difficult attitudes to alter and, having identified 
these for the content (of communication) here, we can only suggest 
employment of credible and potentially effective sources of communication 
to effect the change. Perhaps religious leaders can be most useful here. 
Me shall discuss the source variable in a later section of this chapter. 

2. Health s Instrumentality of family planning with good health 
has to be altered from largely neutral, and to some degree negative, to 
strongly favorable. Three out of every four in this segment mention 
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good health as • value. In addition to emphasizing the favorable 
effects of fewer children and spacing on health of children and parents, 
fears about methods adversely affecting health must be dealt with. There 
have been cases of prolonged sickness and even deaths following steriliza- 
tion and use of I.U.D., which are at the root of these fears. Rather 
than ignore these, one potentially effective strategy would be to track 
down some of these cases, document them and communicate the real reasons 
for any adverse effects to disassociate them fron methods. This can be 
reinforced by presenting other successful cases of sterilization. This 
strategy, when used locally where places and to some extent even indi- 
viduals in the communications are recognizable, should prove to be effec- 
tive in altering these attitudes. Research on treatment of opposition 
arguments lends support to such a strategy (McGuire, 1973, p. 234). 

3. Family Size : This segment's preference for a larger number 
of children was, to some extent, diagnosed as coming from two sources: 
(i) economic and occupational value of children, and (ii) positive instru- 
mentality of many children with family welfare and harmony. We saw that 
the first mentioned reason, though still exists, is not as strong as has 
been traditionally believed to be. Moreover, smaller landholdings, 
difficulty in obtaining any form of employment and sharply increased cost 
of feeding and supporting large families can be highlighted in communica- 
tions to counter and eliminate the 'economic value of children' belief. 

The second reason is a little more complex. It derives from old 
concepts of happy families and from an old age insurance system of the 
culture where children are expected to take care of parents in their old 
age. Parents, thus, like to have, for their security, enough children 
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so that after infant and child mortality have taken their tolls, enough 
survive for some to grow up to be worthy sons who will look after them 
in old age. The values are deeply held, it is the role of attending 
factors that has changed while its perception has not. Communications 
should be designed to educate people and convince them of the dramatic 
increases in survival rates of infants, children and adults. Similarly, 
cocouni cations to convince them that fewer rather than more children 
are likely to result in their being worthy sons due to greater oppor- 
tunities, care, and education they can give them, would help alter the 
family size preference in the desired direction. The knowledge of these 
values, to which the preference relates, is extremely helpful in altering 
these attitudes since it enables one to intervene at the relevant value 
instrumentalities. 

Segment II: Users of family planning methods : While nonusers 
represent the potential market for promotion of family planning practice 
and should be the primary focus of a communication program, careful 
attention must also be paid to current users of family planning methods 
for a variety of reasons. First, reinforcement of this behavior and 
attitude is needed to ensure continued practice by those using non- 
terminal methods. Over one half of all users in our sample use non- 
terminal methods, as can be seen from the figures below. Second, rein- 
forcement of attitude is necessary to ensure a favorable word-of-mouth 
effect on nonusers. The widespread negative perception of terminal 
methods in terms of their effects on health is an example of the power- 
ful word-of-mouth process that exists, particularly in rural areas. Third, 
many of the nonterminal method-users need to be persuaded to use terminal 
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Practice of Family Planning Methods Anong Users 

Vasectomy 20. 0\ 

Tubectomy 28.4% 

Terminal Hethods 48.4% 

Condom 32.9% 

I.U.D. 8.9% 

Other Methods 9.8% 

Nonterminal Methods 51.6% 

methods. Only 13% of all users want more children (Table 41) and they 
represent about a fourth of all the nonterminal method-users (51.6%). 
Among the remaining 75% of the nonterminal method-users who do not want 
more children, those who still have significant parts of their repro- 
ductive-age lives ahead of them should be persuaded to accept a terminal 
method. Finally, encouraging reevaluation of ideal family size is a very 
important objective of communications targeted at users, over one half 
of whom use nonterminal methods. The importance of this objective is 
underscored by the fact that while 74% of the users consider three (or 
less) as the ideal number of children, as many as 45% are willing to 
accept four (or more) children (Table 42). 

There are many possible reasons for such a high incidence of 
usage of nonterminal methods among those who do not want more children. 
The most likely reason is the fear of sterilization having some permanent 
or temporary adverse effect on health. Another possible reason is the 
perceived 'anti-God' nature of terminal methods in that they are seen 
as tinkering with Cod-given body. Finally, as the discrepancy between 
two measures of family size preference mentioned above suggests, there 
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may indeed be some ambivalence about, family size preference. Thus , while 
they may not want any more children, they may be equally unwilling to 
put a terminal end to reproductive process, perhaps because of fears that 
all their current children may not live. Communication messages that 
deal with all these issues should be designed and directed at users. 
Given below are some suggestions. 

1. The perceived value-instrumentalities of users are over- 
whelmingly favorable. Messages reinforcing these favorable instrumen- 
talities of small family size with children's welfare, family harmony, 
material well being, progress on farm, and in occupation, etc., along 
the lines of those suggested for segment #2, would be appropriate. 

2. The positive relationship between good health and family 
planning must be promoted— only 43% of the users perceive such a rela- 
tionship. 

3. Communications designed to impart information about the 
advantages, safety and availability of methods, particularly terminal 
methods, to users of nonterminal methods are required. The strategy of 
explicitly dealing with health- related fears in relation to terminal 
methods suggested for segment #4 can also be used for users of non- 
terminal methods. 

4. Messages promoting smaller family size ideal that include 
reassuring information about significantly improved chances of survival 
for children are required to move users of nonterminal methods towards 
accepting sterilization. 

The value hierarchies provide the content for messages for all 
segments. These can be suitably varied for major demographic segments 
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e.g., urban-rural, male-female, etc. 

Source Variables 

As mentioned earlier, sources of (i) causation of good and bad 
things, and (li) approval and disapproval of good and bad acts, were 
ascertained. These provide insight into the patterns of influences that 
are perceived by the target population to be operating on their lives. 
The nature of causal forces of good and bad things (values and disvalues) 
as perceived by the target population, in addition to the values (and 
disvalues) themselves, is an indication of the way that population sees 
the relationship between itself and the external environment. Similarly, 
sources of approval and disapproval of good and bad acts respectively 
provide an appreciation of the *significant others' whose evaluation of 
the target population's behavior is important to the latter. Table 47 
summarizes the sources of causation of good and bad things for the four 
segments and Table 48 shows main sources for some of the important value 
categories. 

'God' is the most dominating influence on the lives of one 
target population. More than half of the good and bad things in their 
value hierarchy are perceived by them as most likely to be caused by God. 
As against that, they consider less then 15% of these things as being 
under their own control ('self'). Users of family planning methods, 
however, display this dependence on God to a relatively lesser extent 
(40%-47* •» against S6\-70\ among nonusers) . Their perception of their 
own and other family members 1 control over events is also more widespread 
than that of nonusers. The underlying dimension of internal-external 
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TABLE 47 
PERCEIVED SOURCES OF CAUSATION 
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Husband & Hire 
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2.1 


2.5 


1.0 


1.3 


2.8 


0.7 


Husband 


2.6 


0 5 


2.5 


0.0 


0.6 


1.3 


0.6 


2.1 


Children 


5.5 


0.2 


3.3 


1.0 


2.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.7 


Family Circum- 
stances 


l . I 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


2.4 


1.3 


1.7 


0.0 


Community 


0.7 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


2.4 


1.3 


1.8 


2.1 


Self 


17.7 


10.8 


6.6 


12.3 


15.5 


18.1 


14.8 


10.6 


Important people 
of the community 
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1.0 


0.4 


1.0 
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Economic Condition 
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1.0 


0.8 
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0.6 
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Parents 
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0.0 
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TABLE 48 

PERCEIVED SOURCES OF CAUSATION OF SOKE VALUES 



■ 


Users 


j 

tatend to 
Use 


Mon— 
In tenders 
Approve 


Kon- 
Intenders 

DO NOt 

Approve 


'Children Get Education, Be Worthy' 










No. Mentionina 


101 


16 


27 


21 


God or Fate 


18% 


19% 


44% 


38% 


Elders in Family 


13* 


13% 


7% 


0% 


Self /Parents/Husband and Wife 


40% 


31% 


26% 


28% 


Children 


2S\ 


2S% 


19% 


10% 


•Harcnony in Family' 










Mo. Mentioning 


86 


23 


27 


19 


God or Fate 


49% 


78% 


70% 


68% 


Elders in Familv. Husband 6 Wife 


31% 


13% 


22% 


16% 


Self 


15% 


9% 


4% 


16% 


• pmir»s« In Live 1 i hood /Occuoat ion * 










Mo. Mentioning 


82 


25 


16 


24 


God or Fate 


41% 


56% 


-81% 


58% 


Government 


16% 


12% 


0% 


21% 


Self 


28% 


24% 


13% 


21% 


•Own a house, land for house* 










Mo. Mentioning 


43 


11 


13 


17 


God or Fate 


33% 


55% 


46% 


65% 


Self 


30% 


18% 


8% 


24% 


Family members (elders, husband) 


19% 


9% 


31% 


0% 
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orientation as locus of control is clearly identifiable in this pattern 
of perceived sources of influence. Nonusers are strongly externally 
oriented whereas users show greater internal orientation. A similar 
pattern can be seen in the value hierarchies of users and nonusers 
(Chapter V, p. 131), and is manifest in the negative perception of birth 
control as anti-God by the nonintending segments (Chapter VI, p. 143). 

Among the important sources of approval and disapproval mentioned 
(see Table 49) are (i) self, (ii) community-society, and (iii) family 
■embers, the last mentioned being a much less important source of 
disapproval. Thus, while all three operate as positive influences for 
good acts, 'community-society' is the most important source of negative 
sanction, followed by 'oneself, against bad acts. This pattern of 
widespread external influences suggests the existence of a relationship 
between an individual and the perceived sources of influence— community- 
society, and 'family members' for example— that is characterized by a 
need for compliance or conformity (Kelman, 1961). 

Table 50 summarizes the 'local sources' of news mentioned by 
respondents. With the exception of 'husband' as an ii*>ortant source of 
news (for women), the other important sources are community members — 
•friends and neighbors' and 'village folk'. Moreover, these 'local 
sources' are considered the most trusted sources of information by a 
very large proportion of nonusers, particularly among segments 13 and 
14 where it equals or surpasses the popularity of radio as the most 
trusted source (Table 42) . The importance of using 'similar' sources 
as communicators— those with whom the target audience can identity— is 
underscored by these findings. 
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TABLE 49 

PERCEIVED SOURCES OF APPROVAL/DISAPPROVAL 







Good 


Acts 






Bad 


Acts 






Users 


Intend 1 
To Use 


Do not 
Att. + 


In tend 
Att. - 


Users 


Intend 

To Use 
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Do Not 
Att. ♦ 


Intend 
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No. of Value 
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170 


197 
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155 
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159 


1 

190 
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% 


% 
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% 
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% 
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Government 


0.4 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


God 


1.5 


7.6 


4.6 


5.2 


3.7 


9.4 


2.6 


1.5 


Elders and other 
family members 


22.2 


24.2 


23.9 


21.3 


9.4 


6.3 


10.5 


2.9 


Husband 


5.5 


3.5 


9.6 


11.6 


5.1 


1.2 


6.3 


3.6 


Wife 
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1.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Children 


6.2 


0.6 


2.0 


2.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.0 


0.7 


Husband and Wife 


3.0 


0.6 


2.0 


1.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.6 


1.5 


Friends, Neighbors 
etc. 


0.9 


4.1 


2.0 


2.6 


1.2 


0.0 


2.1 


0.7 


Village folk 
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4.1 


3.2 


0.8 


6.9 


3.2 


3.6 
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21.9 


26.5 


17.3 


18.1 


40.1 


49.1 


37.9 


40.1 


Self 


31.3 


22.9 


30.5 


31.6 


32.1 


22.6 


32.1 


42.3 


One who is 
affected 


2.5 


2.4 


1.5 


0.6 


3.5 


0.0 


2.5 


1.5 


Miscellaneous 


1.7 


3.0 


1.5 


0.6 


2.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.5. 
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TABLE 50 
■' LOCAL' NEWS SOURCES 





1 

Users 


Intend 
To Use 


Non 
Intenders 
Approve 


Non 
Intenders 
Do 

Not Approve 


No. Mentioning 'Local' 
News Source 


74 


37 


55 


43 




(38%) • 


(56%)* 


(70%)* 


(67%)* 


Husband 


43% 


16% 


31% 


26% 


Elders in Family 


8 


8 


4 


0 


Children 


4 


0 


6 


2 


Friends and Neighbors 


35 


27 


35 


40 


Village Folk 


3 


27 


9 


26 


Panch. Sur Panch 
(Head men) 


0 


8 


2 


2 


Radio Listeners 


3 


5 


2 


0 


Urbanized agents 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Travelers 


4 


8 


11 


2 



* Represents % of total respondents in the segment 
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The patterns of causal attributions as well as sources of Influ- 
ence as perceived by the target segments suggest two potentially effective, 
but very different, strategies for communication design. The first 
strategy calls for establishing desirable instrumental relationships 
between the value hierarchies of nonusers and their own actions , included 
among which is family planning practice, through communications that 
talk about their values and promote such instrumentalities. To a cer- 
tain degree this involves promoting internal-orientation and modifying 
their perceptions about the locus of control of events in their lives. 
While it is difficult to modify people's orientations, implications of 
attribution theory suggest that carefully designed communications should 
be able to alter attributions (Kelly. 1973). 

The second strategy utilizes the external orientations of target 
populations and therefore calls for selection of appropriate 'sources' 
of communication who may be perceived as representing the entites that 
they believe influence events in their lives. The use of religious 
"leaders, saints and holy men as agents representing the forces of 'God' 
and 'fate*, and that of influential members of village community, as 
communication sources is appropriate here. While the two strategies are 
different in the processes of intervention they employ, both these can 
be used in communication programs. These can even be combined in a 
single strategy that utilizes the first strategy for message content 
design and the second for choice of communicators. 

The influence pattern data suggest that both 'identification' 
and 'compliance' processes (Kelman, 1961) are potentially useful for 
selection of appropriate sources. The use of influential community 
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compliance exhibited by target audiences (Table 49). On the other hand, 
'identification strategy* that involves use of 'similar' sources as 
communicators — village folk rather than urban change agents or experts — 
would appear to be potentially effective in view of the widespread 
popularity (Table 50) and perceived trustworthiness of 'similar local 
sources', as well as the concern for social anchorage of behavior apparent 
from influence pattern data. The relative superiority of 'similar' 
sources to 'expert' and 'dissimilar' sources has been reported by several 
researchers (HcGuire, 1973, p. 232; Parris, 1971). Here again, it would 
be best to use both kinds of sources with different messages of a commu- 
nication program. 

Comparison with Current Communication Campaign 

India has a national communication campaign and for several years 
(since 1968) the primary thrust of mass communication efforts has been to 
create awareness of family planning and promote a small family concept. 
Messages have been very slaple incorporating a symbol (inverted red 
triangle) and a two children- family visual. Later, spacing was added to 
the campaign. With awareness as the primary objective, persuasive 
appeals were not employed in much of the earlier efforts. The following 
appeals were, however, employed at various times in films, and to some 
extent, in press (a medium highly restricted in its reach). 

1. Fewer children enable you to give them all the care, education 
and opportunities you want to give them. 

2. Small family is a happy family. 
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- The application of our Methodology suggests several appeals that 
are not used currently, which deal with specific values, value instrumen- 
talities and attitudes. The important ones being: health-related appeals, 
children being 'worthy* to look after them if fewer are born, moral and 
religious vindication of birth control, land (ownership and division) and 
farm related appeals for rural populations. 

Moreover, important implications about choice of sources of 
cooDuni cat ions flow from our findings that question the usefulness for 
dissimilar urban change agents as communicators and motivators currently 
used, particularly in interpersonal channels. We shall deal with these 
and other implications in the next chapter. 



■ 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 

In the previous chapters we presented an approach to developing 
communication-appeals, a nethodology for applying the approach, and an 
application of the approach and the methodology. In this chapter, we 
make some concluding remarks based on our research. The conclusions 
concern three broad issues: (i) nature of values, value-instrumentalities 
and their relationships with attitude and behaviorj (ii) methodology for 
developing communication appeals; and (iii) implications for a social 
marketing program in family planning. 

Values. Value-Instrumontal ities, and Their 
Relationship with Attitude and Behavior : 

Nature of Values 

1. The thirty-eight value categories generated by our methodology 
(Table 32 in Chapter V) reflect the target population's hopes and aspira- 
tions, fears and concerns, and modes of conduct. As many as twelve 
categories are concerned with aspects of family life, five of which 
relate exclusively to children or children's welfare. The other family 
related values concern harmony, happiness, health, and taking care of 
elderly and loved ones. These twelve account for 39% of all value 
responses. It is clear that our target population is highly family- 
oriented and a substantial part of their hopes and concerns relate to 
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their family life. The. other two area* of concern that seen to be central 
to our target population relate to occupation and economic welfare. 

2. Of the thirty eight categories representing value-manifesta- 
tions of our target population, seventeen can be classified as terminal- 
representing end-states of existence or their manifestations, and twenty- 
one can be classified as •instrumental' representing modes of behavior, 
with the responses split nearly equally between the two groups. If we 
were to further classify the terminal value-manifestations between personal 
(self -centered) and societal, we would find that most of them belong to 
the 'personal' sub-group — if values concerning family, occupation and 
economic welfare were to be treated as 'personal' or 'self -centered. ' 
There is in fact only one category— ' society makes progress'— that 
can be called societal, mentioned by only 13% of the sample, representing 
less than 2% of the total value responses. To this we can add some of 
the responses under 'factional fighting/disputes' which was mentioned 
by 20% of the sample as an 'end-state' rather than a mode of behavior. 
Our target population, nevertheless, is predominantly self-centered in 
terms of its value-manifestations. This is not surprising, in light of 
the fact a vast majority lives under economic and social conditions that 
make survival and 'getting by' the primary concern. 

A classification of instrumental values between competence 
values (which have a personal focus) and moral values would have to 
exclude those relating to caring for family, since these can not really 
be so labelled. From the remaining seventeen instrumental values, only 
four can be termed competence values, two of which relate to occupation 
and economic welfare. The rest are moral and religious values. The 
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classification, h o we v er, does not sees to be particularly helpful for 
designing communications. 

3. It was Mentioned in Chapter V, while comparing the categories 
obtained in this study with those of Rokeach, that our categories represent 
value-manifestations, as intended. If we attempt to match Rokeach's values 
with those obtained in our study, we find that seven of Rokeach's instru- 
mental values find their manifestations in twelve of our categories, and, 
five of his terminal values find their manifestations in nine of our 
categories. Thus, there are many categories that do not have counter- 
parts in Rokeach's list. This confirms our belief that value manifestations 
are culture-bound, and should be studied accordingly. 

Value-Instrumentalities 

The measurements of value-instrumentalities indicate that some 
valoes are perceived to be relevant to objects of our interest — family 
size and family planning, while others are seen as unrelated to these 
objects. Thus, we find that while most of the values are perceived to 
be related to 'having many children' by majority of those mentioning 
the values, only about a half of the values are seen to be related to 
family planning (Table 55, Chapter VI) . This clearly supports our 
proposition that a subset of values is activated by any given object, 
and the number and centrality of values activated depends on the nature 
of object. 

Values, Value-Instrumentalities and Attitude 

It was posited that values, and value-instrumentalities as 
intervening variables, influence a person's attitudes towards objects. 
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Attitude towards fatally planning is significantly associated with eight 
value categories (Table 36, Chapter V) , and with sixteen and thirteen 
value-instrumentalities of 'having many children' and 'family planning* 
respectively (Tables 37 and 38, Chapter V) . The consistent direction 
of relationships — fewer positive and more negative value-instrumentalities 
among those with negative attitudes, relative to those with favorable 
attitude, and their significance, support the posited relationship 
between values and attitudes (Table 45, Chapter VT) . 

Values, Value-Instrunentalities and Behavior 

Many values and value-instrumentalities were found to be sig- 
nificantly associated with family planning practice (Chapter V, pages 
117-131, 6 Tables 36 to 39). 'children's welfare, 'harmony in family,' 
'progress in occupation,' etc. were the kind of values positively assoc- 
iated with use of family planning methods. These relationships are 
intuitively quite consistent and appealing. Value-instrumentalities 
are also consistently and significantly associated with behavior, 
confirming the relationships posited in Chapter II among values, value- 
instrumentalities and behavior. That significant relationships are more 
widespread with attitude, than with behavior also confirms the intervening 
role of attitudes. 

Cognitive Consistency Approach 

The consistency between the nature of values and family planning 
attitudes and behavior, and the highly consistent pattern of value-instru- 
mentalities with practice of and disposition towards family planning evident 
in our data provides support to the cognitive consistency strategy that 
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An Evaluation of the Methodology 

1. We have developed and tested a methodology for developing 
communication appeals* the unique features of which are measures of 
value -manifestations and perceived value-instrumentalities. While these 
measures of value-manifestations had previously been tested, and applied 
successfully, the measures of perceived instrumentalities and the method 
of obtaining these for the values mentioned by the respondent during the 
same interview, were developed and tested for the first time in this 
study. The methodology was remarkably successful in the field for data- 
collection; and as we saw in the last two chapters, it has produced 
valuable insights into structure of attitude as well as sources for 
communication appeals. 

2. The validity of ECHO technique for value measurement was 
established in past research (Barthol and de Mille, 1969). The nature of 
values with which family planning attitudes and behavior are associated, 
and the direction of value-instrumentalities, are themselves indicative 
of the predictive validity of the measures. Tables 44 to 47 in Chapter 
VT suggest very strong claims of validity of these measures; more un- 
favorable the disposition towards family planning, fewer positive and 
more negative are the perceptions of value instrumentalities. 

3. The comparison of value categories generated by this 
methodology with those of Rokeach's value survey, made in the previous 
section of this chapter, indicated the differences in value-manifesta- 
tions across different cultures. Moreover, several of our categories 
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could be considered manifestations of just one value in Rokeach's list— 
'family security*. And yet these were considered to be different categories 
by indigenous classifiers, a judgment supported by the relatively frequent 
mentions of those categories. These different value-manifesttatlons 
provide content to persuasive appeals which would be meaningful to the 
target population. The methodology has, therefore, shown itself to be 
capable of generating responses that are unconstrained, thus combining 
the advantages of a survey method with that of a phenomenological approach. 

4. The ECHO quest ion- forms used in our study included both 
positive and negative valences, thus measuring values and disvalues. In 
our final categorisation we have combined positive as well as negative 
responses in most cases, except for some valued and dis valued conducts. 
However, the 104 original categories included 26 'bad things to happen' 
and 28 'bad things to do' categories. Of the 104 original response 
categories, 37 were logical opposites that could be reduced to 17 
concepts. An analysis of their frequencies by respondents, however, 
indicated that in only 11% of the cases did the same respondent mention 
logically opposite values. Thus, these categories, though logical oppo- 
sites, were not empirical opposites. The low incidence of redundancy 
(i.e. same respondent mentioning logical opposites as good and bad 
things) emphasizes the importance of using both valences. Moreover, 
the fact that nearly two thirds of the 104 categories did not have logical 
opposites, but included values and disvalues in roughly comparable numbers, 
demonstrates the need for using both valences to tap as many value 
dimensions as possible. This corroborates the earlier findings about 
logical opposites in value responses (de Hille, 1970). 

* 
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Limitations of Methodology ; The methodology has some limitations 
that should be noted: 

1. First, in our test in India we found that the ECHO responses 
per respondent were consistently higher for 'good things' than for 'bad 
things'. We attributed this to the general belief held among target 
population that it is inauspicious to talk about 'bad things'. This 
could very well be a cultural influence rather than an inherent consequence 
of the method, since previous studies using ECHO method do not report 

such a result (Barthol and de Mille, 13S9J . On the other hand, it may 
very well be a phenotnenon prevalent across cultures as suggested by 
Hulbert (1975) . 

2. Second, although modes of behavior are an inportant part of 
value system their inclusion, along with positive and negative forms of 
all questions, would allow for a maximum of five repeats for each type 
of questions. From the point of view of family planning communications, 
modes of behavior may have limited value, since those are less likely 

to be instrumentally related, as our study indicates. If it is felt that 
■ore repeats of 'to happen' (terminal value) questions are likely to pro- 
vide deeper insights for developing persuasive-appeals, one may consider 
replacing 'conduct* questions by 'end-state' questions. This would, how- 
ever, leave out an important aspect of the target population's value 
system. An increase in the total number of ECHO questions— beyond 20— 
is not recommended. 

3. The measures of perceived instrumentality utilize the value 
responses that are obtained in the same interview. It, therefore, has 
the effect of a sample size that varies with each value, since 
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instrumentality measures are only obtained for those respondent* who 
mention that particular value. While this is not a serious drawback 
fro* the point of view of appeal -de termination; it does put limitations 
on the use of some techniques for sophisticated analysis. This problem 
of course, can be overcome if the study is conducted in two stages, 
wherein the first stage obtains value-measures and then instrumentality 
measures are obtained for a uniform list of values for all respondents 
in the second stage. 

Implications for a Social Marketing 
Progran in E'a-.ily Planning 

The implications for choice of communication appeals have been 
dealt with in detail in Chapter VT. Here we first present some general 
implications for design of communications* and then consider some impli- 
cations for other elements of the marketing mix. 

Implications for Communications Program 

1. It appears, from our study, that in the north-western state 
of Rajasthan in India, where the data was collected, a communication 
strategy with multi-tiered objectives is needed. At one level, a care- 
fully designed campaign to alter and update some basic beliefs that 
underlie some of the value-instrumentalities and resultant attitudes, 
is needed. The most important of such beliefs concerns one's security 
in old age that is believed to be assured only if one has enough sons 
so that some survive for at least one to turn out to be worthy for taking 
care of parents. This undoubtedly has, at its root, outdated beliefs 
about child mortality, life-expectancy, and the (lack of) effect of 
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children one has on the chances of their turning out 'worth 
all these factors have radically changed in the last fifty yea 
perceptions have not. A campaign should be mounted to update anc 
these beliefs as antecedents for favorable attitude towards family 
planning. Another belief that can be tackled in such general campaign 
concerns religious-God-related-implications of family size and family 
planning. 

At another level, values that are consistent with family limita- 
tions should be promoted and made more salient. Children's future, 
family harmony, progress rather than survival, and control (over events) 
rather than fatalistic resignations are the kind of values that should 
be made more salient. 

At yet another level, positive instrumentalities between family 
planning and family size, and centrally held values must be promoted. 
These should focus on the values shared by the target population rather 
than those of another subculture or socialization. These have been 
discussed at length in Chapter VI. 

Finally, knowledge about family planning methods, their safety, 
ease of use and availability should be promoted. These should specifically 
aim at removing some of the inhibitors that have appeared from our study: 
strongly negative perceptions of health-effects and religious (anti-God) 
overtones of family planning methods. 

2. The nature of values and pattern of influences on values of 
this subculture suggest that 'similar' and 'credible' sources, who enjoy 
influence in the community may be most effective. A data-based strategy 
of intervention, which attempts to present case studies and facts with 
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which the audiences can identify, could prove to be very effective. 
Among the possible issvaes that can be dealt with in this manner are : 

(i) reduction in infant and child mortality rates, and increase in life 
expectancy! (ii) improvir*? chances of 'worthy' sons with fewer children; 

<iii) safety of use of birth control methods—particularly sterilization, 
etc. 

Implications for other elements of the Marketing Kix 

Communication, although very important, is only one element of 

m 

a social marketing program. Other elements of the mix — product, price, 
distribution, etc. —play important roles in the overall effectiveness of 
any program. To be sure, the findings of our study, particularly those 
concerning negative attitudes about sterilization and I.U.D. and wide- 
spread unpopularity of the personnel of family planning organization, 
suggest that without a revaluation and modification of other aspects of 
the program, a communication effort, however well designed, is likely to 
be of limited success in achieving program objectives. We discuss below 
some implications for these other elements of the marketing mix. 

1. An important implication for a family planning program, as 
evident from this study, concerns the 'offering' or the 'product' . 
Currently, sterilization is the only product behind which promotional 
effort is put at the grass roots level of the program. Although Nirodh 
(condom) and I.U.D. are available, these are not pushed by the field 
workers, and Nirodh marketing program is a separate entity up to the 
highest national management level. The attitudes, value-instrumentalities 
and inhibitors in our study make it sufficiently clear that the two 
strong deterrents to acceptance of sterilization are (i) anti-God nature 
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of the method— as it tinkers with the God-given body, and (ii) strong 
fears of permanent adverse health effects of sterilization. While 
efforts can, and should, be made to overcome these, a potentially effec- 
tive strategy should provide alternative 'product forms' that circumvent 
these beliefs and allow the prospect to accept birth control within the 
framework of his belief system. The pill could be an important addition 
to the 'product mix'. 

2. The projective nature of the methodology for value and instru- 
mentality measures suggests another potentially valuable use for it, 
within the context of family planning programs. This concerns the train- 
ing of field workers for persuading prospects to accept birth control. 
One of the problems with field staff concerns their cultural 'distance' 
from target populations— staff in usually urban, educated and middle 
class, working with rural, illiterate or semiliterate, agrarian prospects. 
In some cases, as in Rajasthan, they come from very different subcultures 
(Kerala— in South India) . In both cases, their understanding of the 
value systems of target populations — their hopes and concerns, and codes 
of conduct— is usually limited and has to be acquired for effective per- 
formance. A potentially effective way to train them and sensitize them 

to the value system of a target population would be to make them cate- 
gorize ECHO value responses, working towards the goal of indigenous 
categories. This exercise would not only expose them to the manifest 
needs of the community, but will also train them in the nuances of the 
culture. 

3. The final recommendation concerns the distribution of family 
planning services. As mentioned above, the present •channels' of 
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distributing services consists of a "sales force" (field workers) whose 
members are generally aliens to the community they service. Moreover, 
strong local competition exists in the form of dais (aidwives) who have 
been providing pre- and post-natal services in the community traditionally. 
Since family planning workers are an economic threat to the livelihood 
of dais, the dais attempt to discredit the workers and blunt their 
influence on the community, usually quite successfully. It may be much 
more effective to employ the dais themselves, train them, and entrust 
them with the task of promoting birth control methods. Since dais are 
local and enjoy acceptance in and familiarity with the community, this 
strategy resembles appointing an existing influential dealer in a 
market as the sales-agent for one's product. Apart from the likelihood 
of much better performance in "promoting family planning, it would also 
be substantially cheaper to use dais. 

To Sum Up 

In closing, it can be said that the results of the study in 
India suggest that our approach and methodology for developing communi- 
cations should prove to be very useful to social marketers and 
administrators of social programs. The results also emphasize the need 
»nd the importance of a marketing-orientation in a family planning 
program and, above all, remind one of the need to understand the 'con- 
sumer*. The real test of the value of this research, however, lies 
in its performance in the market place - its contribution in achieving 
the goals of social marketing programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



Individuals Associated with the Study in India 
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APPENDIX B 



Sooe Photographs of the Field Work in India 
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APPENDIX C 

A Copy of the Questionnaire Used in India 
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APPENDIX D 



English Version of the Questionnaire Used in India 
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(Complete this part at the end of the interview) 

Col. No. 



Respondent I.D. No. 
City or Village nan 
ward/Locality 



Interviewer's name 
Sex of respondent 
Family Planning Use 



(1) 

(2) Interviewer's 

(3) Respondent's Name 

(4) Tine started 

(5) Time completed 

(6) Total time spent 

(7) Outcome of interview attempt 
(a) Interview completed 

(l>) interview refused 

(c) Interview not completed 

(d) Reason for non-completion 

(8) Next appointment 

(a) Date 

(b) Tlme *Do not write in this column 
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PART I 



Information about family 

1. I would like first to ask some questions about your family. 
(Ascertain and record the following information.) 

i 

Question Information Code Col. No. 

Family Size 

nuclear or Extended Family 

Age of Respondent 

Age of Spouse 

Caste 

Religion 

Occupation of Respondent 
Occupation of Spouse 
Education of Respondent 
Education of Spouse 
Household Income per month 
■o. of Children Respondent has 
No. of Sons Respondent has 
K>. of Daughters Respondent has 
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PART 11 

Now I would like to ask you some questions about your hopes and 
aspirations. Every individual has his own set of aspirations and dif- 
ferent people feel differently. There are some things we wish would 
happen to us, there are others that we wish would not happen. Please 
answer freely, just the way you feel. 

(Probe for these questions and record responses verbatim.) 

1. (a) Please tell me what is a good thing to happen to you? (If 

respondent does not answer, use, if necessary, the following 
form to explain.) 

What is a good thing that you would pray for to nappen? 
(If further explanation or prodding is necessary, Indicate 
all the fields which the values may concern: family, personal 
life, work-related, social, religious, community related, 
national or international spheres. Avoid giving examples, 
unless absolutely necessary, in which cases, give examples 
irrelevant to the respondent, e.g., 'As you know, I am studying 
and a good thing to happen for me would be that I pass ray 
..') 



(b) Who or what is likely to cause this? (If necessary, explain 
that good things can be caused by a variety of agents: own 
efforts, others' help, government, circumstance, fate, God, etc.) 

2. (a) What is another good thing to happen to you? 

(b) Who or what is likely to cause this to happen? 
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3. U> What would be another 900a thing to happen? 
(b) Who or what is likely to cause this? 

4. (a) Tell no one more good thing to happen? 
(b) Who or what is likely to cause this? 

5. (a) Any other good thing? 

(b) Who or what is likely to cause this? 

7. Now, there are some things that you would consider bad and you wish 
they would not happen to you. 

(a) What is a bad thing to happen to you? 

(b) Who or what is likely to cause it to happen? 

8. (a) What is another bad thing to happen? 
(b) Who or what is likely to cause this? 

9. (a) What is another bad thing to happen? 

(b) Who or what is likely to cause this to happen? 

10. (a) Another bad thing to happen? 

(b) Who or what is likely to cause this to happen? 

11. (a) Any other bad thing? 

(b) Who or what is likely to cause this? 
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13. (a) • Now please tell ne what is a good thing that you could do? 
(b) Who is likely to approve of it? 

14. (a) What is another good thing that you could do? 
(b) Who is likely to approve of it? 

15. (a) Another good thing that you could do? 
(b) Who is likely to approve of it? 

16. (a) What is another good thing to do? 
(b) Who is likely to approve of it? 

17. (a) Any other good thing that you could do? 
(b) Who is likely to approve of it? 

19. (a) What is a bad thing that you could do? (Explain that you are 

interested in things that if the respondent were to do, he 
himself would consider them bad acts.) 

(b) Who is likely to disapprove of it? 

20. (a) What is another bad thing that you could do? 
(b) Who is likely to disapprove of it? 

21. (a) Another bad thing that you could do? 
(b) Who is likely to disapprove of it? 
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22. (a) What is another bad thing to do? 
(b) Who is likely to disapprove of it? 

23. (a) Any other bad thing that you could do? 
(b) Who is likely to disapprove of it? 
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PART III 

You have mentioned some good and bad things. I would like to know 
how a few other things are related to these. 

1- For example, you said that one good thing to happen to you was 

(Dead from Part II, section 1(a)). Do you think "having a small 
family" is related to it? Does one help the other (make it more 
likely) , (make it less likely) or are these unrelated? 

the question for each of the four items on the next sheet for 
the good thing to happen. Repeat the question for all remaining 
good and bad things mentioned by respondent in Part II. (Record 
code according to the coding instruction given below.)) 

2. How, let us take the good and bad acts. The first good thing that 
you said you could do was (Read from Part II) . How is this related 
to "having a small family"? Does one make the other more likely 
(helps) , less likely (hinders) , or are these unrelated? 
(Ask the question for each of the four items on the next sheet 
for all the good nad bad acts mentioned by respondent, and record 
responses coded according to the scheme given below.) 

Coding Scheme : If the item on the next page makes good or bad things or 

acts: More likely to happen, help ■ 1 
Less likely to happen, hinder » 2 
No difference, is unrelated ■ 5 

If the good or bad things or acts mentioned make the item on the 

next page: More likely to happen, help ■ 8 
Less likely to happen, hinder - 9 
No difference, are unrelated - 5 
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PAST IV 

L. You mentioned you have children? (Ascertain from Part 2.) 

Are you (your wife) expecting another child? (Circle) 
Yes 1 No 2 Don't know 3 

2. Do you want any more children (after the one you are expecting)? 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

3. You mentioned you have children, and you want more. This 

makes (including the one expected) children. If you were to 

have more children than this, I would like to know when (at what 
number) you would feel that these are two many — you must not have 

that many. I will start with (the number he has or desires) , 

please stop me at the number that you consider excessive. (Record 
by circling the numbers below) 

Now has or desires 012345678 9 10 11 1 
Considers too many 01234567 89 10 11 l: 

4. In your opinion, how many boys and girls make the best size family? 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Hot Sure 

5. (a) Kany couples feel that they should not have a child at some stage 

or that they should not have any more children. Is it possible 
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for then to do something to prevent or delay having children? 
Yes 1 No 2 Don't know 3 

(If 'no* or 'don't know' explain that birth control is possible.) 

Cb) How do you feel about couples taking steps to prevent or delay 
pregnancy? Do you approve, disapprove or feel uncertain? 
Approve 1 Disapprove 2 Uncertain 3 

6. How does your husband (wife) feel about it? 

Approve 1 Disapprove 2 Don't know 3 

7. (a) People give different reasons for their approval/disapproval of 

family planning. What are your reasons? 



(b) Mow I will read to you some of the things people say about 

family planning, and 1 would like to know how you feel about 
them. Please tell me whether you strongly agree, agree, dis- 
agree, strongly disagree, or are neutral or uncertain. 
(Record by circling appropriate number.) 



2 


3 4 


5 


Fewer children are good for mother's health 


2 


3 4 


5 


Fewer children are easier to bring up 


2 


3 4 


5 


Fewer children promote family happiness 


2 


3 4 


5 


Fewer children prevent economic hardship 


2 


3 4 


5 


Fewer children means mother can work 


2 


3 4 


5 


Fewer children allow parents to do other things 


2 


3 4 




Small population is good for our country 


2 


3 4 


5 


Birth control is against religion 
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12 3 4 5 Birth control is morally wrong 

12 3 4 5 Birth control is painful and troublesome 

12 3 4 5 Large families are good 

8. Do you know about the methods that people use to delay or prevent 
having children? 

Tes 1 No 2 (If •no', go to 9) 

(b) What methods do you know of? (Record below.) 

9. Have you and/or your husband (wife) used any method to prevent or 
delay having children? 

Yes 1 No 2 Don't know 3 

(If 'no* or 'don't know' , go to 10 

* 

(b) Do you still use that method? 
Tes 1 No 2 

(c) What method is that? (Record below) 
(Circle appropriate numbers) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Vasectomy 



l.O.D. 
Foam Tablet 
Pill 
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9 9 Jelly/cream 

10 10 Safe Period 

11 11 Abstinence 

12 12 Abortion 

Other (specify) 

(Ask Q. 10, 11 and 12 to non-users only.) 

10. What is the reason for your not using any methods? 

11. Do you intend to use any methods in the future? 
Yes 1 No 2 Not Sure 3 

(f •yes*, go to 13) 

12. What is your reason for this? 

13. Many people wish to do something to delay or prevent having a child, 
but do not actually do anything. What, in your view, are the reasons 
for it? 
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PART V 

2. There are many sources through which we learn the news about what 
happens all over. 

(a) How do you generally learn the news? 
(Probe those not mentioned.) 

(b) Which source do you consider most trustworthy? 



Method Unaided Aided 

Newspapers 1 * 

Periodicals 2 2 

Radio 5 3 

4 4 

People (specify) 5 5 



Own Travels 8 8 

9 9 



3. (a) Do you listen to the radio? Yes 1 No 2 

(b) Row often do you listen? Daily 1 

3-4 times a week 2 
Occasionally 3 

(c) What programs do you generally listen to? 

4. (a) Do you go to see movies? Yes 1 No 2 
How often do you see movies? 
3-4 times a month 1 
1-2 times a month 2 
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8-10 times a year 3 

4-6 tines a year 4 

1-2 tines a year 5 

Rarely 6 

5. (a) Do you read newspaper/magazines? Yes 
(b) Which ones do you read and how often? 

(Ask only in villages) 

6. (a) How often do you go to town/city? 

fb) For what purpose do you generally go? 
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APPENDIX E 

Final Value-Categories and their Constituent Items 
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FINAL VALUE CATEGORIES AND CONSTITUENT ITEMS 

Concerning Children's Welfare 
VC1 Children get education. Be worthy 

GT21 Children get education. Be worthy 

BT21 Children become 'unworthy* 

BT22 Children fail school 

GA08 Get children educated 
VC2 Good marriages for children 

GT18 Good marriages for children 

GA09 Marry children well 
VC£ Looking after children well 

GA07 Look after children well 

BA03 Not looking after children 

Concerning Family Size/Family Planning 
VC3 To Have Children 

GT19 Rave children 

BT24 Not have children 
VCE To Have Too Many Children 

GT20 Not have any more children 

BT23 Have too many children/girls 

BA06 To have too many children 

Concerning Family Life and Welfare 
VCS Harmony in Family 

GT13 Harmony in family 

BT17 Domestic disputes 

BT18 Joint family breaks up 

BT19 Problems between husband-wife 
VC6 Happy Family Life 

GT14 Comfortable and peaceful family life 

GT15 Happiness of having a family 

BT20 Family faces problems 



" Taking care of family responsibilities 

GAOS Taking care of family responsibility 

GA12 Adjust to circumstances 

BA01 Be irresponsible towards family 

BA02 To spend irresponsibly 
VC8 Taking good care of parents/in-laws/husband 

GA04 Look after parents/husband/in-laws well 

BA05 Be irresponsible with husband 

BA07 Not looking after parents/in-la.= 

BT01 Not looking after parents 
VC9 Keeping good relation with family and relatives 

GA06 Keep good relation with relatives and family 

BA04 Not keeping good relation with family members 
VC10 Good health for family members 

GT17 Good health for family/husband 

BT08 Illness or disability 
VC11 Death/Accident 

BT99 Death 

BT10 Accident 

Concerning Occupation 
VC12 Good Crop-Agri cultural Year 

GT06 Good Crop/Agricultural Year 

BT12 Bad Crop/Agricultural Year 
VC13 Progress on farm, get land, have irrigation faciliti.es 

GT07 Have irrigation facilities 

GT08 Secure land 

GA03 Make progress on farm 
VC14 Progress in occupation 

GT05 Progress in livelihood/occupation 

BT11 Adverse effect on occupation 
VC15 Work better/more and job/farm 

GA01 Work better and more at job/farm 

BA08 Not working hard at work 



Concerning Economic Welfare 
VC16 E arn a livelihood. Get work 

GT04 Secure a livelihood 

GA02 Earn a living 
VC17 No poverty/hardship 

GT09 Be free from poverty 

GT12 Financial situation improves 

BT13 Poverty/financial hardship 

BT15 Inflation 
VC18 Own a house and/or land for house 

GT11 Own property (land/house) 

GA13 rtuild a house 
VCA Be materially comfortable and rich 

GT10 Have material comforts and riches in life 
VCB Theft 

BT14 Theft 

Concerning Social Status 
VCC Maintain one's honour in society 
GT25 Keep one's honour 
BT25 Social dishonour 

Concerning Community, Village, Society or Country 
VCD Society, Country. Village solve problems, make progress 
GT02 Village makes progress 
GT03 Nation solves problems/makes progress 
BT05 Bad social customs continue 
BT06 Societal problems 
BT07 Problems for the country 
GA20 Help in village activities 
CA21 Engage in social service 
GA22 Serve the country 



Good Acts (Valued Conduct) 
VC19 Helping others 

GT28 Help others 

GA17 Help others 
VC20 Be Charitable 

GA19 Be charitable 
VC21 Be religious 

GT22 Be religious 

GA18 Engage in religious activities 
VC22 To earn an honest living 

GA14 Earn an honest living 

BA10 To cheat black marketing 

BAll To indulge in corrupt practices 

BA24 Greedy, selfish behaviour 
VC23 Pursue one's interests, sel f- development 

GT01 Get sore education 

GT26 Improve self — obtain higher qualities 
GT27 Be able to do what I really want 
GA10 Do needlework, painting etc. 
GA11 Study further 

Bad Acts (Disvalued Conduct) 

VC24 Engage in factional fighting/disputes 
BT16 Social and village disputes 
BA19 Factional fighting, rioting, violence 

VC25 To go against social and religious sores 
BT04 Unethical behaviour 

BA22 To go against social and religious mores- -drinking 
VC26 To mistreat others (abuse, criticize) 
GA16 Be nice to others 
BA20 To abuse 

BA21 To criticize, run down others 
BA25 Discouraging other people 
VC27 To Steal 

BAiS Stealing 
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VC28 Immoral behaviour 

BA16 Immoral behaviour 
VC29 Deception 

Deceptions 
VC30 T o tell a lie, commit perjury 
BA1B Telling a lie. perjury 
VC31 Harm others 

BT02 Harm others 
BA27 Harm others 
VC32 Harm or kill a living thing 
BA12 Killing a living thing 
BA13 To harm a living thing 
BA14 To sin 
VC33 Irresponsible and misguided behaviour 
BT03 Irresponsible behaviour 
BT26 Be misguided/misunderstood 
BA09 Not completing obligations 
BA26 Wasting time 
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